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Review of Developments Culminating in Current Stockpiling 
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The Panorama of Tin— 


RCE | 
Shifting A ts of a Vital Metal 
ada shipped most of its tin-plate scrap The tin-can-collection program pro- 
to the United States for detinning. vided approximately 4,000 tons of tin 
Epwarp L. Hocan Salvage programs in the United States from its inception in late 1941 to its close 
for reclaiming tin included the establish- in 1945, and, perhaps more important, 
NONFERROUS METALS AND MINERALS DIVISION, ment of the Tin Salvage Institute at New- provided in the neighborhood of 400,000 
RCE OFFICE OF DOMESTIC COMMERCE, ark, N. J., to act as the agent for Metals tons of steel scrap which would otherwise 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE Reserve Company, and to receive ship- have gone to waste in city dumps and the 
ments of collapsible tubes from which the like. Tin-oxide inventories provided ap- 
tin content was to be reclaimed. Tin- proximately 600 tons of tin, and tin 
al Bldg, T plate scrap and old tin-coated containers anodes another 225 tons. Jewelers metal, 
rire HE REHABILITATION of the tin were shipped to private detinning plants, including Britannia metal and pewter, 
mines controlled by enemy powers during and early in 1944 the Government-spon- amounted to only a few hundred tons at 
sin Ave, the last war has now progressed to such a sored detinning plant at Birmingham, the most. 
- } point that a fairly accurate estimate of Ala., began operations to handle the de- From the above figures, it would ap- 
™ | their current production can be made and tinning of tin-coated containers collected pear that tin reclaimed from all salvage 
seph St, this can be compared with previous years. in the southern area of the United States. programs during the war amounted to 
- | A determination can thus be made of the The excess inventories of tin oxide and only about a 2-month production at the 
lea Ave, value of each tin-producing country to tin anodes and type metals, plus the sup- tin smelter at Texas City. Although this 
‘ody | -Present-day economy. (Because of the plies of jewelers metal, including Britan- reclaimed tonnage of tin may seem small, 
Okle, lack of information on the tin position of nia metal and pewter, had their tin re- it should be borne in mind that it rep- 
hird St the countries in the Soviet bloc, this claimed by large refiners. It is estimated resented a very vital source of tin to 
vane article does not include their figures. ) that approximately 1,000 tons of tin was supplement the meager supplies coming 
Let us, first of all, review the impact reclaimed from collapsible tubes during in from those sources not controlled by 
ins St of World War II on world trade in tin, the life of that program, plus approxi- enemy powers. With the steady decline 
and the resulting effect on the individual mately 2,000 tons of lead. of our stockpile, additional supplies of 
i, consumer. 
— During World War II it was forcibly 
brought to the attention of government, 
ison St. industry, and the general public that tin 
ee is a vital war material as well as an 
important metal in peacetime production. 
ond St. The widespread publicity given to the 
significance of tin during the last war 
— was world-wide, and the task of educat- 
rket St ing the various peoples of the earth as to 
Utah the importance of tin was difficult and 
Maia St. expensive. Although government and 
—. industry have long recognized the value 
of tin, it was through the media of ad- 
Bull St. vertising materials and Government- 
ait sponsored tin-salvage programs during 
the last war that the story of tin was 
made known to the individual. In the 
tion United States, approximately 3,800 vol- 
| untary salvage committees spread the 
story of our Government's need for sal- 
| vaging tin cans and collapsible tubes in 
order to supplement our stockpile of tin. 
States | In England, salvage programs of all 
DG types were practically mandatory, but 
| there, as in other countries excepting the 


| 





United States, the amount of tin to be 
reclaimed was of minor tonnage. Can- 

Note.—Sources of the data presented in this 
article include the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
and the International Tin Study Group. 
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U.S. Government-owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex. 





TABLE I.— World Production of Tin in Ores and Concentrates, by Major Producing Countries 


[In long tons] 
: elgiar ‘ongo 
Malaya, average Indonesia, average Bolivia, average B —_* “ve Nigeria, average 
ave int 
Year 

Year Month Year Month Year Month Year Month Yea Month 
1935-39 55, 440 4,620 29, 050 | 2, 422 25, 431 2, 120 7, 665 639 9. 100 759 
1940-45 ! 36, 102 3, 009 22, 265 1,855 3, 349 16, 124 1,344 12, 144 1012 
1946-48 26, 758 2, 230 17, 632 1, 469 36, O48 3, OO4 14, 354 1,113 STO TUS 
1949 54, 910 4, 576 29, 023 2,419 34, 544 2, 879 13, 470 1,123 8, 823 735 

i Apparent high average of occupied countries due to relatively high production in 1940-41! 

tin had to be obtained, regardless of 3. BOLIVIA: Percent 


cost, and the fact that the United States 
learned this lesson is reflected in the cur- 
rent efforts being made to build up an 
adequate stockpile of tin to satisfy our 
consumption requirements in case our 
normal source of supply is once again 
cut off. 

The release of final figures covering 
tin statistics for the year 1949 permits 
a comparison of the world tin position as 
of January 1, 1950, with past years. In 
making these comparisons, bear in mind 
that the imminence of World War II 
caused increased production activities in 
1936 and 1937, to take care of increased 
tin consumption (mainly the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Germany, 
Japan, and the U.S.S.R.), and therefore 
the period 1935-39 reflects an above-ave- 
rage figure; however, it does represent a 
fair base for comparison with later years. 
The period 1940-45 is highlighted by 
world-wide production and consumption 
increases in 1940 and 1941 for the pro- 
duction of war materials and for build- 
ing up stockpiles. 


Production of Ores and Concen- 
trates Increasing 


DURING THE PERIOD 1935-39 the ave- 
rage yearly world mine production of 
tin content in ores was approximately 
170,000 long tons. In the war years of 
1940 through 1945 this average dropped 
to 154,000 tons, with production in 1945 
only 88,500 tons. Production in 1946 
dropped still further to a low of 87,000 
tons, but, as postwar reconstruction and 
rehabilitation began to take effect, pro- 
duction climbed to 114,000 tons in 1947 
and 153,500 tons in 1948. Production in 
1949 was 161,000 tons. Table I and the 
chart on page 5 reflect the comparison 
of 1949 tin production of ores and con- 
centrates with previous periods. 

The flow of the production of ores and 
concentrates listed in table I for the year 
1949 was approximately as follows: 

1. MALAYA: Percent 
To Eastern Smelting Co. at Pe- 
nang and Straits Trading Co. at 


Singapore 100 
2. INDONESIA: 

To Texas City, U.S.A 40 

The Netherlands smelter at Arn- 

hem 60 


To Williams Harvey & Co., Eng- 
land (high grade; small amounts 


of low grade to Capper Pass) 38 
Texas City smelter, U. S. A. (low 
grade) 62 


4. BELGIAN CONGO 
To Société Générale Metallurgi- 
que de Hoboken smelter in Bel- 


gium " 63 

Lubudi smelter in Belgian Cong 30 

Texas City smelter, U.S.A 7 
5. NIGERIA: 

To Williams Harvey & Co., Eng- 

land 100 
6. THAILAND: 

To Malaya 65 

Texas City smelter, U.S.A 35 


Although China produced fairiy sub- 
stantial quantities of low-grade ores in 
prewar years, all of which were smelted 
locally, the value of their current Chi- 
nese production is questionable. As 
China’s major producing areas are now 
under Communist control, it is apparent 
that nearly all of their present and fu- 
ture production will go to the Soviet bloc. 
Production in Burma and French Indo- 
china has been handicapped by political 
disturbances to the extent that Indo- 
china in 1949 produced only a small per- 
centage of its prewar total and Burma 
about one-half. The 1949 production in 
the United Kingdom was approximately 
1,200 tons, or about two-thirds of the 
prewar figure. 


Tin Smelter Production Nearing 
Prewar Average 

THE FOLLOWING TABLE and accom- 

panying chart show the comparison of 


smelter production of the major pro- 
ducing countries. 


TABI E II. World Tin Smelter Production, 
bu Major Producing Countries 


Ir 


Thailand, average Other, average lotal 
Month Year Month Year Month 
14, 144 1,179 27, 583 2,209 | 168, 413 14, 038 
8. 573 714 18. 71 1.559 154. 104 12' 849 
IS6 11, 648 v7 1 118, 242 9 77) 
651 12, 41 1,034 161, 000 13.417 


Development and Uses of Tin 


THE STORY of the discovery of tin and 
its early uses is highly engrossing and 
picturesque. The oldest usage of tin was 
apparently in the form of a bronze alloy 
fashioned into spears and swords thou- 
sands of years before Christ. Our earli- 
est record appears to be in bronze 
implements found ii: royal tombs in the 
town of Ur near the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates River, dating back to 3500-3200 
B. C. It is not Known when tin ores 
were first smelted for the refinement of 
tin, although as early as 600 B. C. a strip 
of pure tin was found in the wrappings 
of an Egyptian mummy. History re- 
cords that tin was responsible for that 
period known as the Bronze Age which 
started civilization on the road to greater 
progress by the use of metal weapons 
and machinery. From that time on, un- 
til the development of tin plate and its 
use in food preservation, dairy equip- 
ment, cooking utensils, beverage con- 
tainers, closures and various minor uses, 
and the comparatively modern usage of 
tin in large quantities in solder and bab- 
bitt, the consumption of tin in bronzes 
ranked ‘number one.” In 1949 the total 
world consumption of virgin tin was ap- 
proximately 121,000 long tons, of which 
the United States used 50,273 tons, with 
tin plate accounting for more than 60 
percent of our total. 

The United States consumed approxi- 
mately 46 percent of total world tin con- 
sumption in 1947 and 1948, and England 
from 18 to 20 percent. The next largest 
consumer during that period was France 
with 7 percent—with India, Canada, the 
Netherlands, Australia, and Italy all 
averaging from 2 to 4 percent. Figures 
for 1949 show that the United States 
dropped to 42 percent, and all other ma- 
jor consumers remained at about the 
same percentages. Table III shows the 
comparison of world tin consumption by 
country. 


Consumption in United States 
and United Kingdom 


TABLE IV gives the break-down of pri- 
mary tin consumption in the United 
States and the United Kingdom by class 
of product for the last 3 years in com- 
parison with the prewar period 1935 
through 1939 
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Consumption in Countries 


Other Than the U.S. and U. K. 


TIN CONSUMPTION in France in 1948 
had increased to over 9,000 tons annually 
but showed a substantial drop in 1949, 
due, for the most part, to France's in- 
ability to pay for its tin imports with 
hard currency and a reluctance on the 
part of suppliers to accept trade in com- 
modities. More than half of the French 
imports were from the Netherlands and 
most of the remainder from Malaya. 


TABLE ITI. 
( 
Lo 

ly ~ 7s 
Ur x 97, 384 
Fra 105 
Ind MS 
Canada 28 
Japan ¢ 
Netherla Hi), 
Australia 9 571 
Italy 1, USO 

lota 115, 920 
All other 18, O71 


Grand tot 134, YOO 


tons of detinners’ production 
Includes 3,245 tons of detinners’ production 


June 12, 1950 


India has shown a gradual increase in 
tin consumption to the point where it 
is the world’s fourth largest consumer. 
It is estimated that India’s 1949 con- 
sumption was approximately 4,300 tons, 
most of this going into the tinning of 
domestic utensils and household ware. 
India’s tin-plate production was approxi- 
mately 63,500 long tons in 1949 as com- 
pared with 50,156 tons in 1948 and 39,856 
in 1947. 

Canada has increased its usage of tin 
plate to the point where its 1947-1949 
average annual tin consumption was ap- 


World Primary Tin Consumption 


Percent 


4; 64. O60 46) 50. 273 42 
zu 25, 241 IS 20, S2 


Q O75 


4 4850 $300 $ 
; 1014 1318 4 
1,729 l > 500 
31 2 100 
2 4 2 i) 2 
I } 000 2 
a 11S. SOS sS 49,514 x4 
15 21, 002 ] 1S, SS6 16 
Low 134, GOO 100 118, 100 100 
Includes 3,298 tons of detinners’ production 


proximately 4,000 tons. Tin plate ac- 
counts for about half of the Dominion’s 
tin needs, with most of the remainder 
used in solder, babbitt, and bronzes. The 
major portion of Canada’s tin imports 
are from Malaya, with a very small part 
of the consumption being supplied by 
production within the Dominion. 

Australia’s mine production has de- 
creased approximately a third since the 
early war years to the point where the 
1949 production is estimated at about 
2,000 tons. Because of increased con- 
sumption requirements, the Common- 
wealth had to import tin in 1948 and 
1949 and within the next 3 or 4 years 
should be importing perhaps 3,000 tons 
annually. One of the major factors in 
this estimate of increased need for tin 
is the construction of the Port Kembla 
tin-plate plant which is scheduled to be- 
gin operations in 1953. 

Italy has almost reached its prewar tin 
consumption rate, with approximately 
3,000 tons estimated for 1949. Most of 
Italy’s imports were from Malaya, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 

Japan, by the production of its own 
tin plate, increased its postwar consump- 
tion to 1,632 tons in 1947 and 1,729 in 
1948. It is reported that the 1949 con- 


- 


o 








Average 1935-39 
Class of product 


United States 


Quantity oo Quantity 

Tin and terne plate 32, 398 52 11, 200 
Solder 10, 200 16 
Babbitt 3, 996 7 
Bronze 3, 136 ) 
Tinning 3, 726 6 
Collapsible tubes 3, 522 ) 
Foil 1, 516 3 
Type metals 1S4 03 
Tin pipe and tube 1. 036 2 
Chemicals 21 05 
Tin oxide___ 807 1 
Other 1, 275 2 < 11, 765 
Miscellaneous alloys 
Collapsible tubes and foil 
Tinned copper wire 
Tin compounds and salts 

Total oa 62,077 100 22, 965 


1 Includes 3,160 tons of detinners’ production. 


sumption rose to 3,500 tons—which 
makes Japan the sixth largest consumer. 
Tin-plate production in 1949 was approx- 
imately 30,000 metric tons, and smelter 
production was 493 metric tons ‘(with 
December output estimated). Smelter 
capacity as of the first part of 1949 was 
about 100 tons per month. Japanese tin 
stocks as of December 31, 1949, are re- 
ported as follows: 


Metric tons 


TS es _. 3,900 

) EEE eee oan sere 100 
i ask occlu abe soe 35 
oe, ee 500 
OS Se ee eR 


Tin consumption in Germany (Bizone) 
is steadily increasing as the result of 
postwar rehabilitation, and production 
of tin plate will require larger imports 
of tin metal as economic conditions im- 
prove. Imports of tin metal in 1948 for 
the U. S. and British Zones were 1,844 
long tons, and for 1949 (with December 
estimated and including the French sec- 
tor of Berlin) will approximate 3,200 long 
.tons. Consumption for 1949 was approx- 
imately 3,200 tons and is expected to 
increase in 1950 to about 5,000—partly 
in consequence of the use of tin in tin 
plate for food preservation. Smelter 
production in 1949 is estimated at 560 
tons, and for 1950 at approximately 1,500 
tons. Exports of tin metal in 1949 were 
350 tons. 


Wartime Controls 


BECAUSE OF the restricted supplies 
available to the Allied countries during 
the last war, it was essential that the 
consumption of tin be curtailed so that 
stockpiles and industrial inventories, to- 
gether with small imports of tin metal 
from countries free from Axis control, 
would be sufficient to last the duration 
of the war. 

In 1939 and following years, all pos- 
sible domestic deposits in the United 


6 


United Kingdom 


Per- 
cent 





{In long tons} 


1947 


United States United Kingdom 


Ly or Yon 
Quantity Quantity ha Quantity Per- 
49 31, 715 1) &, 932 33 32, 463 Al 
15, 152 25 2 S20 10 16, 791 mat) 
4, 564 7 1, 268 7 
5, 674 i) It s 
2, 764 4 asl ; 2, 821 4 
SS2 l 506 
229 04 21S 


100 143, 078 1O0o 97, 386 100 264, O80 100 


?Includes 3,245 tons of detinners’ production 


States were thoroughly investigated 
The results showed that no appreciable 
part of the tin required for American 
industry could be supplied from domestic 
sources, regardless of how great the need 
or how high the price. 

The United States stockpile, estab- 
lished under the Strategic Materials Act 
(Public Law No. 117, 76th Congress) 
signed by the President June 7, 1939, was 
supplemented in that year by increases 
in tin reserves by the Navy Department 
and by increased consumer stocks. In 
early 1940 the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department began building 
its stockpile of tin. To speed up its ac- 
quisitions the responsibility for tin pur- 
chases was transferred to the Metals 
Reserve Company (‘a subsidiary of RFC) 
in June 1940, after which agreements 
were negotiated with Bolivia and with 
the International Tin Committee. Un- 
der the arrangement with the Interna- 
tional Tin Committee the United States 
agreed to purchase all Grade A tin of- 
fered to it at 50 cents per pound. Im- 
ports of Bolivian ore began in April 1941, 
and in October 1941 construction was 
begun on the tin smelter at Texas City 
by the Tin Processing Corporation of 
New York. 

Export controls were extended to tin 
products other than tin-plate scrap 
after July 5, 1940. Tin plate was added 
to the list December 30, 1940, and brass 
and bronze on February 3, 1941. Prior 
to these controls a moral embargo had 
been in effect. 

Within 4 months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese had added two-thirds of 
the world’s tin resources and nearly 
three-fourths of the smelter capacity to 
the Axis metal position, thus cutting off 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom access to the world’s richest 
tin-producing area—Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies. 


United States 


cent 


TaBLe 1V.—Primary Tin Consumption by Class of Product, United States and United Kingdom 


1948 1949 


United Kingdom United States United Kingdom 


Quantity ined Quantity — Quantity a 
9, AB6 38 30, 773 Hl 9, 447 45 
2,474 Q &, GO6 1s 1, 707 8 

+, O46 ‘ 
SS2 2, 320 Oot 3 
706 l 
157 03 
119 02 
1 4 
160 O35 
s1u Ob 
642 1, 00. 2 TOR 3 
7, 951 52 5 O87 » 
2, 270 ” 1,346 7 
703 oly 3 
bo Te) ) Has 3 


25, 241 100 5O, 273 1 20), S253 100 


Includes 3,208 tons of detinners’ production 


On December 17, 1941, the Office of 
Production Management issued General 
Preference Order M-—43 which placed tin 
under full allocation and import control 
for the purpose of conserving the use and 
directing the supply of tin. This order 
was supplemented later by the War Pro- 
duction Board Orders M-72 ‘Tin Scrap), 
M-21-e ‘Tin and Terne Plate and Terne 
Metal), M-81 ‘Tin and Terne Plate for 
Cans), M-86 and M-86-a_ ‘(Canned 
Foods), M-115 ‘Collapsible Tubes), M- 
104 ‘Tin and Terne Plate Caps) and M- 
325 ‘used-tin-can collection program). 

Since the close of World War II there 
has been a gradual elimination of tin 
controls in the United States, and as of 
1949 the only order still in effect was 
M-43. In August of 1949 all restrictions 
as to the end use of tin were terminated, 
as well as the allocation of tin, and in 
November all authorizations for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of tin were elimi- 
nated. At the present time the only re- 
quirements of Order M-43 are the filing 
of reports by any person using 1,000 
pounds or more of pig tin in any calen- 
dar month or having in his possession 
or under his control 2,000 pounds or more 
of pig tin; the filing of reports by im- 
porters and distributors showing their 
monthly transactions of tin; and the fil- 
ing of Form ODC-1040 with the Customs 
Entry Certificate showing the amount 
of tin entering the United States. The 
current provisions of Order M-43 are 
effective until June 30, 1950. Export 
controls on tin are still in effect, with 
licenses being granted by the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Major Savings in Tin Effected 
by Controls 

THE MAJOR SAVINGS in the use of 

tin under the various M orders were 0c- 

casioned by (1) decreasing the thick- 
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ness of tin coatings on hot-dipped tin 
plate, and the development of the elec- 
trolytic process of tin-plating steel sheet 
which deposited a much thinner coating 
than was possible under the hot-dip 
method of plating; (2) the elimination 
of many end-use items made from tin 
plate by substituting black and bonder- 
ized plate; (3) decreasing the tin con- 
tent of solders, babbitts, bronzes, and 
similar specification alloys; (4) the pro- 
hibition of many nonessential uses and 
end items containing tin, such as jewel- 
ers metal, Britannia metal, tin pipe and 
tubing for beverage-dispensing units, 


trophies, lighting fixtures, advertising 
novelties, toys, most uses of tinfoil, 
et cetera; (5) the restriction of tin chem- 


icals, such as tin oxide and tin tetra- 
chloride, to absolute war needs; (6) 
limiting the use of pure tin in collapsi- 
ble tubes to medicinals, tooth paste, 
shaving cream, and the like, and sub- 
Stituting low tin-lead alloys, glass, and 
aluminum in place of tin; (7) tin coat- 
ing of items other than tin plate was 
limited to fluid milk shipping contain- 
ers, food-processing equipment and 
other items essential to the war effort 
or for the safeguarding of public health. 
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International Controls and the 
Tin Study Group 


INTERNATIONAL ALLOCATION and 
control of tin-metal distribution was 
formally introduced on January 26, 1942, 
when the Combined Raw Materials 
Board, United States and United King- 
dom, was established. The Combined 
Tin Committee, which served as an ad- 
visory committee for this board, was 
voted autonomous powers by the mem- 
ber governments on December 10, 1945, 
to carry on the functions of the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board after its 
termination December 31, 1945. For 
approximately 4 years the Combined 
Tin Committee carried on an interna- 
tional tin-allocation program which pro- 
vided equitable distribution of the world 
tin supply in accordance with the con- 
sumption requirements of the various 
countries outside of the Soviet bloc. At 
the November 14, 1949, meeting of the 
Combined Tin Committee (which always 
met in Washington, D. C.), it was agreed 
that each participating member should 
recommend to his government the dis- 
continuance of the Committee because of 
the current adequacy of supply 


Its functions, as well as the considera- 
tion of possible solutions for major 
problems affecting world-wide trade in 
tin, will be carried on by the Interna- 
tional Tin Study Group, which group 
was established in October 1946 as the 
result of an international tin confer- 
ence in London called by the United 
Kingdom. The Tin Study Group, whose 
membership is composed of representa- 
tives from all countries principally in- 
terested in the production, consumption, 
or trade in tin, has among its principal 
functions the assembly, preparation, and 
distribution of continuous and accurate 
statistical information on the world tin 
position, and its members are in con- 
stant contact with the problems of world 
supply and consumption of tin. 


Present World Tin Stocks 
Double Prewar Inventory 


WORLD TIN STOCKS, including tin 
content of concentrates, tin metal and 
tin content of concentrates afloat, stocks 
of tin metal on hand and in transit 
within the country, and visible con- 
sumers’ stocks of tin metal, averaged 
61,900 long tons during the prewar period 
(Continued on p. 46) 





Need for Further Study of General Questions Is Indicates 


International Commodity Problems: 


UN Issues 1949 Review 


Prepared in the Office of the 
Director of the O fhice of 
International Trade 


a, A RESULT of a resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations in March 
1947, an Interim Coordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements (ICCICA) was established to 
keep informed on commodity develop- 
ments and to facilitate consultation and 
action by governments with regard to 
commodity problems. The Committee 
consists of three members appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. One of the members nominated 
by FAO is concerned with agricultural 
primary commodities while another is 
concerned with nonagricultural primary 
commodities. The chairman of the 
Committee is nominated by the Interim 
Commission of the International Trade 
Organization whose headquarters are in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The ICCICA published the first Review 
of International Commodity Problems in 
1948. The Review for 1949° consists of 
five chapters and three appendixes. The 
several chapters analyze some of the 
general features of postwar commodity 
problems, summarize current develop- 
ments in intergovernmental consultation 
and action on commodity problems, and 
discuss the practical aspects of obtaining 
data and of improving methods for inter- 
governmental study and action in the 
future. [Appendix A contains a survey 
of the present statistical and interna- 
tional situation with regard to some 22 
agricultural and nonagricultural primary 
commodities. Appendix B is a reprint 
of existing intergovernmental agree- 
ments on wheat, sugar, tin, and wool.] 

In discussing the special difficulties in 
the international trade in primary com- 


1 Book is entitled “Review of International 
Commodity Problems 1949” (UN Publ. Sales 
No. 1950.11.D.2). Available from: Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. Price, $0.60. 
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modities, the Review points out that a 
fall in prices of agricultural commodities 
does not cause farmers to reduce their 
production, in the short run. On the 
contrary, they will often increase their 
output to maintain the income necessary 
to meet their fixed expenses. The va- 
garies of weather conditions influence 
production and this in turn contributes 
to the pronounced fluctuations that oc- 
cur in prices. Similarly, the consump- 
tion of some primary commodities, 
particularly food products, is of such a 
nature that requirements are fairly 
constant, and demand does not readily 
adjust itself to supply through price 
changes. 

In the case of nonagricultural primary 
commodities, international trade dif- 
ficulties sometimes give rise to wide- 
spread unemployment and consequent 
suffering to large numbers of workers, 
particularly where alternative-employ- 
ment opportunities are not available. 


General Principles Outlined 


THE DIFFICULTIES that arise are such 
that it may be necessary at times to 
treat international trade in primary 
commodities on a special basis through 
intergovernmental arrangements. Be- 
fore World War II some haphazard at- 
tempts were made to deal with these 
problems through international 
rangements. In general these arrange- 
ments were restrictive; both the interests 
of consumers and the effects on other 
producers were usually overlooked. In 
March 1947, the Economic and Social 
Council recommended to Member Gov- 
ernments of the United Nations a series 
of general principles which should be 
accepted as a guide in intergovernmental 
consultation or action on commodity 
problems. These general principles were 
subsequently ‘(March 1948) incorporated 
in the Habana Charter as follows: 

(a) Opportunity to any Government 
to request and to participate in inter- 
governmental consultations regarding 
problems of a commodity in which it 
considers itself substantially interested; 

(b) Adequate and specialized study of 
commodity problems before any formal 
intergovernmental agreement is made; 


ar- 


(c) Adequate representation of im. 
porting and consuming countries in any 
arrangement: 

(d) Full publicity to any intergovern. 
mental commodity agreement proposed 
or concluded; 

Assuring the availability of ade. 
quate supplies and, when practicable, the 
expansion of world consumption: 

(f) Limiting the use of agreements 
regulating prices or restricting the pro. 
duction or trade in a commodity: and 

(g) Coordinating the activities of in. 
ternational organizations concerned 
with commodity problems 


(@) 


Postwar Features and Trends 


IN CONSIDERING the postwar situa- 
tion, the Review stresses the fact that 
conditions in commodity markets were 
dislocated by the expansion during the 
war and by the pent-up demand after 
the war. At present, supply and de- 
mand conditions are being affected by 
stockpiling, currency difficulties, bilat- 
eral agreements, and increasing produc- 
tion from underdeveloped areas. The 
Review points out that because of cur- 
rency difficulties some countries have not 
been able to obtain all their requirements 
of certain commodities even though sup- 
plies have been available in other cur- 
rency Uneconomic production 
becomes stimulated in countries lacking 
hard currency, and this adds to long- 
term difficulties 

Another feature of postwar trading 
has been the number of bilateral agree- 
ments. The currency difficulties have 
stimulated some countries to attempt to 
insure that they obtain needed imports 
in return for their exports. In some 
cases bilateral arrangements have been 
made pending the establishment of a 
wider multilateral agreement. 

In the postwar period there has been 
a general effort at the international level 
to assist in the development of areas at 
present regarded as underdeveloped. In 
deciding the type of production to be en- 
couraged, consideration needs to be given 
to market possibilities. The Committee 
feels it must issue a warning that a de- 
velopment program which ignores world 
trends in the various alternative com- 


areas. 
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modities that might be produced could 
pring serious results not only in the areas 
concerned but also to other regions being 
developed. 


Current Activities 


THE CURRENT activities of various in- 
ternational organizations in the com- 
modity field are briefly summarized in 
the Review. An agreement dealing with 
international trade in wheat was nego- 
tiated in early 1948 and came into opera- 
tion on August 1, 1949. By November 1, 
1949, 4 exporting and 32 importing coun- 
tries had ratified. The agreement pro- 
vides maximum and minimum wheat 
prices for each of the 4 years of the 
agreement. For each importing country 
there is a specified quantity which it may 
be required to purchase at the minimum 
price for the particular year, or which 
exporting countries may be required to 
sell to it at the maximum price. Simi- 
larly, for each exporting country there 
is a specified quantity, which it may be 
required to sell at the maximum price, or 
which importing countries may be re- 
quired to buy from it at the minimum 
price for the particular year. This wheat 
agreement follows the principles recom- 
mended by the Economic and Social 
Council concerning multilateral com- 
modity agreements. 

An International Tea Agreement 
among India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and In- 
donesia is operating under the Interna- 
tional Tea Committee. This agreement 
will continue in effect until April 1, 1955. 
Permissible export quantities of tea from 
each of the producing countries are es- 
tablished at high levels. The agreement 
contains provisions for maximum acre- 
age to be planted to tea. There are no 
price provisions. 

The International Sugar Council was 
established to administer the “Agree- 
ment Concerning the Regulation of Pro- 
duction and Marketing of Sugar” of 1937. 
Certain portions of the agreement have 
been extended until August 31,1950. The 
general effect is to maintain the Inter- 
national Sugar Council in existence, and 
to provide for the collection of statistics 
and the discussion of a new agreement. 

A Special Committee appointed by the 
International Sugar Council in 1948 re- 
ported in October 1949 that there was 
not then any serious world surplus of 
Sugar and that it was improbable that 
any burdensome surplus would develop 
in the crop year ending August 31, 1950. 

On October 20, 1949, the International 
Sugar Council agreed that the Special 
Committee should continue its investi- 
gations with the object of making recom- 
mendations on possible bases for a new 
International Sugar Agreement. It was 
agreed that this report should be ready 
for consideration by the Council not later 
than July 1950. 
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An agreement dealing with international trade in wheat came into operation 
August |, 1949, 


The International Cotton Advisory 
Committee held its eighth session in 
Brussels in April 1949. The world cotton 
situation was examined, and the Stand- 
ing Committee was invited to make a 
special study and to suggest ways and 
means of increasing world consumption 
of cotton and bringing about a balance 
between the production and consump- 
tion of cotton. ‘(Since this Review was 
issued, the Standing Committee has pre- 
pared recommendations for the consid- 
eration of the Advisory Committee that 
will convene in Washington in May 
1950.) 

The sixth meeting of the Rubber Study 
Group was held in London in March 1949. 
(The seventh meeting was held in Brus- 
sels in April 1950. At both meetings the 
agenda were similar. ) 

The principal objects of the meetings 
were: 

(a) To examine the statistical posi- 
tion regarding the production and con- 


sumption of rubber throughout the 
world; 

(b) To review the world rubber situa- 
tion; 


(c) To consider measures designed to 
expand world consumption of rubber. 

The Tin Study Group met in London 
in June 1949. It was considered that a 
burdensome surplus of tin might well 
arise within 5 years. Accordingly, the 
group established a working party to 
prepare a statement on the position and 
prospects of the tin industry and a draft 
of a commodity agreement. (‘At the 
meeting of the Study Group in Brussels, 
in May 1950, the majority of the repre- 


sentatives voted to request the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations to 
convene a conference to discuss a com- 
modity agreement on tin.) 

The second meeting of the Interna- 
tional Wool Study Group held in October 
1948, attended by representatives of 24 
countries, examined the world wool situ- 
ation and also heard a review of the 
operations of the Joint Organization. 
(UK Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd.) 
The Joint Organization has been able to 
dispose of most of its stocks of wool 
accumulated during World WarlII. (The 
Wool Study Group again met in Novem- 
ber 1949. The supply-demand situation 
was again reviewed. Operation of the 
Joint Organization was also reviewed. 
There was no formal discussion of a 
multilateral wool agreement.) 

A meeting of the International Whal- 
ing Commission was held in May 1949. 
In the Convention establishing the Com- 
mission, it is stated that its aim is “to 
provide for the proper conservation of 
whale stocks so as to make possible the 
orderly development of the industry.” 


Food and Agriculture Questions 


AT THE FOURTH SESSION of the Con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations held 
in November 1948, considerable attention 
was given to the situation of agricultural 
primary commodities. The FAO Council 
was instructed to study the trends in 
international trade in food and agricul- 
tural products. The FAO Council subse- 
(Continued on p. 44) 











Proposal To Develop New 
Vegetable-Oil Industry 


Assistance in the development of a vege- 
table-oil industry in Mozambique, on the 
Maputa River south of Lourenco Marques, is 
desired by J. Lehmann, of Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

According to Mr. Lehmann, a native tree 
known in Portuguese East Africa as the 
M’kwakwa (botanical name, strychnos in- 
nocua) has remarkable vegetable oil-bearing 
qualities. Analyses made of the pump re- 
portedly indicate an oil content ranging from 
29.3 to 45 percent. Mr. Lehmann believes 
that 100,000,000 trees grown under plantation 
conditions would produce 500,000 tons of oil 
and 2,000,000 tons of oil cake annually. 

Additional information concerning the 
proposed project, together with technical 
data on the M’kwakwa tree, is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Firms and individuals interested in Mr. 
Lehmann’s proposal may write him at 201 
Denstone Court, Von Weilligh Street, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 


Chilean Paint Factory 
Offered for Sale 


Giovanni Brignola A., Casilla 71, La Calera, 
Chile, is offering his paint, pigment, and var- 
nish factory, known as “Colorificio San 
Giorgio,” for sale to an American firm. 

A catalog of “San Giorgio” products and 
a prospectus of the firm (in Spanish) are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. For further 
details, interested parties should correspond 
with Sr. Brignola in Chile. 


U. S. Market Sought for 
African Wood Carvings 


A United States market for wood carvings 
of good-quality primitive art is sought by 
the Akamba Industries, Ltd., of Kenya, Brit- 
ish East Africa. The articles offered are 
hand-carved in native woods by Wakamba 
tribesmen, and represent African animals 
(rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elephant, gazelle, 
etc.), figures, heads, wall plaques, and masks. 
The woods used are olive wood, when avail- 
able, and two native woods, said to be hard, 
finely grained, and taking a high polish. It 
is stated that about 3,800 pieces could be 
supplied annually. 

All goods for export are inspected by the 
Akamba Industries, Ltd., which is a non- 
profit marketing organization, established 
by the District Commissioner and the African 
Welfare Officer of the Wakamba “location” 
in the Machakos area to encourage and de- 


10 


velop the wood-carving industry in the Wa- 
kamba tribe. New designs are being given 
to master craftsmen in an effort to develop 
a specialty trade in carved lamp bases, and 
panels and friezes depicting African wild- 
anima! life. Akamba Industries would be in 
a position to accept special orders and quote 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS: 


Prepared in the Commercial | 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


prices. It is intended to supply for export 
only the highest quality of craftsmanship at 
standard prices 

It is understood that a representative of 
the organization will visit the United States 
in September for the purpose of actively 
promoting the sale of these goods. Details 





trade contacts 


Intelligence Branch 


undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad 


International Trade 


cf Commerce, or through its Field Offices, 


Alcoholic Beverages: 8, 18, 23 

Automotive Equipment: 33 

Bamboo Products: 25 

Cement: 14. 

Chemicals: 15, 42, 43 

Chinaware and Porcelain: 14, 25 

Clothing and Accessories: 14, 20, 52, 57 

Construction Materials: 14, 30 

Cutlery: 19. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 2, 43 

Electrical Equipment: 12, 16 

Flocr Coverings: 52 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 6, 10, 11, 24, 25, 
28, 43. 

Forest Products: 6, 7, 43 

Fuller’s Earth: 13. 

Glass and Glassware: 14, 29. 

Grease Remover: 13. 

Heating Equipment: 12 

Hides and Skins: 5, 43 

Hospital and Medical Supplies and Equip- 
ment: 9, 44, 56. 

Household Goods: 3, 14, 31, 57 

Instruments (Scientific and 
sional): 25, 45, 56 

Insurance: 54. 


Profes- 


Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Nylon Line: 38 


assistance in locating American 


Additional information 
specifications, or other 


any responsibility for any transactions 


firms. Detailed information on trading 


Laces: 21 

Machinery and Accesscries: 3, 14, 31, 32, 
36, 40, 47, 48, 51 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations: 43, 46 

Metal and Metal Product 14, 17, 22, 50, 
52 

Vinerals and Ores 12 

Musical Instruments: 14, 27 

Novelties: 25 

Oils and Greases: 6, 39 


Packaging: 4 

Plastics: 42, 57 

Radio Equipment: 34 

Raw Materials: 43 

Rubber Goods: 25 

Shipbuilding and Shipping: 54, 55 

Sporting Goods, Toys and Games: 14, 25. 

Technical Information: 54, 55 

Tertiles: 14, 24, 25, 26, 37, 52, 53, 57 

Tobaccce and Smoke rs’ Articles: 6 

Tools and Implements: 14, 41, 43, 48, 49, 
51. 

Viscose Seals: 1 

Waste (Nylon): 35 
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of his visit will be published in ForeiGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY at a later date. Meanwhile, 
interested importers and buyers may write 
for further information to the Akamba In- 
dustries, Ltd., P. O. Machakos, Kenya, British 
East Africa. 


U. S. Industry Invited To 
Develop Oil Resources 


United States industry aid in developing 
the oil resources of Pakistan is being sought 
by the Government of Pakistan. American 
petroleum companies interested in explora- 
tion and development of the Patharias For- 
ast area for this purpose are invited to apply 
for the necessary authorization. Construc- 
tion of a refinery on a short-term lease is 
also invited. 

Oil was discovered in 1933 by the Burma 
Oil Co., but the discovery well was capped 
and the fleld was never developed. An en- 
gineer of that company has estimated the 
production potential to be 10,000 barrels 
daily. The exploration license which the 
Burma Oil Co, received in 1917 and under 
which it has operated until recently no 
longer restricts the entry of other oil firms 
into the area 

Petroleum companies interested in explor- 
ing this matter further might communicate 
with the Pakistan Embassy, 2201 R Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Owner of Indian Mica Mine 
Seeks U.S. Participation 


Kantilal J. Patel, of Bombay, India, wishes 
to interest an American firm in investing 
capital to exploit and operate ruby mica 
mines in the northern section of the Bombay 
Province. The mines were operated briefly 
during 1948 by Mr. Patel and a partner, who 
reportedly owns 75 percent of the proper- 
ties However, no impartial evaluation of 
the mica deposits has been made 

The partner is said to have indicated his 
willingness to sell his share to any person 
or firm approved by Mr. Patel, at a price of 
75,000 rupees. In addition to this sum, the 
investor would have to invest such other 
amounts as are needed to purchase mining 
equipment, engage labor, and otherwise pro- 
vide for operating expenses 

Mr. Patel states that his experience in 
mica mining and in marketing should make 
him a valuable partner, that permission has 
been obtained from the Indian Government 
for foreign participation in the enterprise, 
and that mica mined by the firm could be 
exported from India. 

Interested parties may obtain further de- 
tails by corresponding with Kantilal J. Patel, 
Old Asarva, Kharakuva Street, Ahmedabad, 
Bombay Presidency, India 


SCO Plans Further Sales of 
German-Owned Assets 


The Swiss Compensation Office is offering 
for sale the following German-owned assets 
in Switzerland: 

1. 179 shares (of a total of 300) at a nomi- 
nal value of Swiss francs 425 of the firm, 
Bergmann & Co., A. G., toilet-soap and per- 
fumery factory at Zurich. Bids accepted 
until July 1, 1950. 

2. 1,500 shares (total capital stock) at a 
nominal value of Swiss francs 1,000 of the 
firm, Albiswerk, Zurich, A. G., Zurich. Swiss 
participation must amount to a minimum of 
75 percent. Bids will be accepted until July 
31, 1950 

3. 10,000 pistons for Ford, Chevrolet, and 
Opel automobiles, which are the property of 
the German firm Mahle K. G., Stuttgart-Rad 


June 12. 1950 





Geophysical apparatus. 
Coal-mining machinery. 
Coal-washing plants. 


Ceramic-plant equipment. 


Quarrying machinery, limestone. 


Cement-plant equipment. 
Sugar-mill machinery, beet and cane. 


Vegetable-oil-mill machinery. 





Mining and Industrial Development of Iran 


Abbas Zahedi, mining engineer, who is a high official in the Seven-Year- 
Plan Organization of the Government of Iran, recently visited the United 
States to investigate modern industrial processes and equipment as a guide 
in further development of the natural resources and industries of Iran. It 
is suggested that American manufacturers of equipment listed below make 
available their catalogues and literature for reference in Teheran.  Installa- 
tions of average or modest capacity or size will generally prevail in Iran. 


Drilling equipment for prospecting and exploration. 


Mining machinery for ores and metals. 


Equipment for production of refractory bricks and shapes. 
Machinery for preparation of gypsum and gypsum products. 


Equipment for manufacture of calcium carbide. 


Textile machinery, cotton, wool, and silk. 


Paper-mill machinery, utilizing bagasse. 


Catalogues and explanatory matter should be mailed to the following 
address: Abbas Zahedi. Engineer, Bastan Avenue, Teheran, Lran. 








Constatt 
30, 1950. 

Supplementary information may be ob- 
tained by communicating with the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Service for the Liquida- 
tion of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland, prior to the dates specified above. 


Bids will be accepted until June 


U. S. Capital Invited for 
New Bolivian Venture 


American capital participation is sought 
by a Bolivian firm in a new venture involv- 
ing the purchase and export from Bolivia 
of antimony ores in exchange for merchan- 
dise and manufactured articles from Japan. 
It is understood that the application of the 
Bolivian firm to engage in this business has 
been approved by the Bolivian Government. 

Further information concerning this pro}- 
ect may be obtained from Sr. Rodas Eguino, 
Interamérica Ltd., Casilla 281, La _ Paz, 
Bolivia. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—P. Desmedt, “Capes Self-Fix” 
(importer, manufacturer, exporter), 20, 
Avenue d’Auderghem, Brussels, wishes to 
manufacture in Belgium, under license, 
viscose seals for all kinds of bottles. If un- 
able to obtain license, firm wishes to act as 
representative for United States manufac- 
turers of seals. 

2. Canada—Brent Laboratories Limited 
(manufacturer, importing distributor), 62 
Avenue Road, Toronto, Ontario, seeks phar- 
maceutical preparations (basic materials) 
to be processed in its laboratories, or secondly, 
preparations in finished state. Firm is inter- 
ested in making arrangements with United 
States manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, for 
sole Canadian rights. Of particular interest 
would be preparations that have been intro- 
duced and accepted in the United States and 
are not presently marketed in Canada. 

3. Italy—CANDENS (manufacturer of 
household electric stoves), 77 Via XXIV 
Maggio, Collegno (Turin Province), desires to 
contact United States manufacturers of 
domestic refrigerators to be manufactured in 
Italy under license, and in collaboration. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—Filature & Tressage Vanham 
(textile manufacturer, particularly braids 
and cords), Wautier-Braine, wishes to con- 
tact United States firms interested in having 
their products packaged in Belgium. Firm 
states that, through the installation of new 
equipment, space and personnel have become 
available for the expansion of operation in 
other fields. 

5. Bolivia—‘Bolwehidex,”’ Ltd. (Bolivian 
Western Hides Exportation, Limited) (ex- 
porters and importers), Casilla 206, La Paz, 
has available for export 15,000 kilograms of 
dry cowhides, without heads, feet, and tails 
but with part of the legs and backs. Each 
hide weighs approximately 12 to 13 kilo- 
grams. Quality: 90 percent, first-quality, 
large size; 10 percent defective. 

6. Brazil—Raul Faria (importer, retailer, 
exporter), Av. 7 de Setembro 54, Bahia, offers 
to export Brazilian tobacco, forest products, 
castor oil, oranges and bananas. 

7. Brazil—Industrias de Madeiras Pratense 
Ltda. (processor and export merchant), 1423 
Rua Frederico Mentz, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, offers to export 2,000,000 
square feet of good-quality rough sawn pine 
lumber each month. Quality: 80 percent 
first-grade, also second- and third-grades. 
Inspection by the Instituto Nacional de Pinho 
(Brazilian Government institution), free of 
costs. Firm is also interested in obtaining a 
United States agent experienced in the 
lumber line. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Denmark—I/S Fich & Kattrup (manu- 
facturer) , Store Kongensgade 59, Copenhagen 
K, offers to export high-quality Danish cherry 
brandy, 25 percent alcohol content, vintage 
1946. Quantity available: 12,000 bottles con- 
taining 0.72 liter each (1 liter—1.0567 US fi. 
qt.) Firm is also interested in agency ar- 
rangement with small or medium-sized firms. 
Firm has no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
receiving instructions regarding size of bot- 
tles, revenue stamps, and any other instruc- 
tions that buyer might find appropriate. 

9. England—Beasley’s Limited (manufac- 
turer), 4 Cork Street, London, W. 1, has 
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available for export large quantities of vari- 
ous grades of air cushion appliances for 
hernias. Literature available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
a. 

10. England—The Marmite Food Extract 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), Walsingham House, 
Seething Lane, London, E. C. 3, offers to 
export up to 350 tons annually of vegetable 
and yeast food extracts. Further information 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England-—Geo. C. Moody & Son (ex- 
port merchant, buying and shipping agent), 
38 Great St. Helens. London, E. C. 3, desires 
to export English canned hams and bacon, 
specially selected Wiltshire cured variety. 

12. England—wWilliam Sugg & Co. Limited 
(manufacturer), Ranelagh Works, Chapter 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 1, offers 
to export large quantities of lighting and 
heating apparatus, such as gas-fired inciner- 
ators, space heaters, overhead radiant 
heaters, lamps for gas industries, interior 
lighting equipment, and brass gas fittings. 
Sizes according to British Standard specifica- 
tions. Illustrated catalogs available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Treamble Mines _ Limited 
(manufacturer) 20 Fore Street, St. Austell, 
Cornwall, offers to export high-quality 
fuller’s earth (trearth), and industrial grease 
remover (Igor). Quantities: up to 1,000 tons 
per month, of each commodity. Chemical 
analysis and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

14. Germanyv—Breckwoldt & Co. (export 
merchant), 48/50 Deichstrasse, Hamburg, 
offers the foliowing commodities for ex- 
portation to Puerto Rico: iron and steel 
products (joists and channels) for building 
purposes; all kinds of machinery; cement and 
other building materials; plantation tools 
and implements; piece goods and clothing; 
enamelwarve; glassware; chinaware; crockery; 
toys; and musicai instruments. Firm also 
seeks a United States or Puerto Rico selling 
agent. 

15. Germany—Diamalt Aktiengesellschaft 
(manufacturer), 18 Friedrichstrasse, Munich 
13, Bavaria (U. S. Zone), desires to export 
biochemicals. Literature and price lists may 
be obtained from firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Germany—Dr. Schwarte & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Leerbachstrasse 116, Frankfurt 
am Main, offers to export massage vibrators 
with four interchangeable insert pieces, 120 
and 220 volts, alternating current. Weight: 
1,100 grams per unit. Illustrated leaflet and 
price information available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

17. German y—Vereinigte Aluminum- 
Werke Aktiengesellschaft (United Aluminum 
Works, Ltd.) (manufacturer), Toeging am 
Inn, Upper Bavaria, offers to export several 
grades of ferro silicon. Analysis on request 
from German firm. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

18. Germany—G. Vetter (manufacturer), 
No. 2, Sechsamtergasschen, Wunsiedel, Fich- 
telgeb., Bavaria, desires to export “Sechsim- 
tertropfen” liqueur bitters. Literature avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 


being 


Report being 
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19. Italy—Coltellerie C. E. M. di Cellini 
Espero (manufacturer), Maniago (Province 
of Udine), offers to export and seeks agent 
for cutlery, such as penknives, scissors, prun- 


ing shears, kitchen cutlery. Quality: good- 
quality steel, nickel, and chrome-plated 
shear blades. Illustrated catalog obtainable 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Italy—-T. S. Drory’s Import Export (ex- 
port merchant), 57 Corso Galileo Ferraris, 
Turin, offers to export all kinds of men's and 
women’s underwear, such as silk, cotton, and 
woolen union underwear, vests, drawers, 
suits, slips, panties and T-shirts. 

21. Italy—Angelo Marelli (manufacturer), 
10 Via Garibaldi, Turin, offers to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality pure mercerized 
cotton laces. Samples of laces and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

22. Italy—O. Romagnoli (exporter and 
manufacturer), 117 Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Florence, wishes to export wrought iron 
articles and metalwork. 

23. Japan—Bampo Trading Co., Ltd. (sole 
selling agent), No. 2, 3-chome, Kayaba-cho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
Japanese sake (liquor), ““Komozuru” brand 

24. Japan—Oriental Industry & Trading 
Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturers’ 
representative), First Mutual Building, Kyo- 
bashi, Tokyo, offers to export fish meal and 
frozen fish livers; cotton piece goods, shirt- 
ings, velveteens and corduroys 

25. Japan—The Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, Marunouchi, Tokyo, on 
behalf of Japanese exporters invites inquiries 
from United States importers and buyers 
concerning a wide variety of goods, including 
tertiles, foodstuffs, rubber goods, bicycles 
scientific and optical instruments, Christmas 
ornaments, toys, bamboo products, porcelain 
ware, etc. 

26. Japan—Union Trading Co. (manufac- 
turers, exporters) (P. O. Box Nishi No. 20), 
16, 4-chome Miikedori Kitahorie, Nishi-ku 
Osaka, offers to export all kinds of Japanese 
silk products, including pongee silk 

27. Japan—Western Japan Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter), 8-1 Chome Kobiki- 
cho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, desires to export the 
“Mikky” phonograph, a small portable model 
Leaflet and price information available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. 8S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 

28. Mezico—Industrias Bananan, S. A. de 
C. V. (manufacturer and exporter), Ave. In- 
dustria 142—2, Tacubaya, D. F., offers t 
export up to 200,000 pounds each month of 
dehydrated bananas in powder form, to be 
used in preparing confectioner’s paste; also, 
dehydrated bananas; banana flour and paste 
and banana cattle feed. Firm also seeks a 
United States representative 

29. Netherlands—H. Vrielink (manufac- 
turer), Schouwbroekseweg 61, Eindhoven, 
offers to manufacture to order hand-blown 
glass instruments for laboratory use. Further 
information is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

30. Sweden—Robert Freud (export agent), 
Dalagatan 8, Stockholm, offers on an out- 
right sale basis standard-quality flush doors 
of wood, also wooden toilet seats and lids. 
Quantities: 500,000 to 600,000 doors annually; 
2,000,000 seats and lids annually. Specifica- 
tions (U. S.) of seats and lids available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Switzerland—(Fritz) Gegauf Société 
Anonyme (manufacturer), Steckborn, offers 
to export industrial, household, or portable 


sewing machines. Illustrated leaflet ang 
price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, p. C. 
Correspondence to the firm should be aq- 
dressed to Dr. W. S. Schiess, Freiestr. 111, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Belgian Congo—SOMECA (importing 
distributor), Boite Postale 66, Leopoldville, 
wishes purchase quotations for electric mo. 
tors, 1 to 12 horsepower, alternating current 
3-phase, 50 cycles, 220 380 or 230/400 Volts. 
Firm states it intends to import about 50 
motors as initial order, and possible contract 
for exclusive distribution of acceptable 
makes on continuing basis 

33. Belgium—S. A. Ateliers de Bouchout & 
Thirion Réunis (importing distributor, sales 
agent), 249-253, Chaussée de Vleurgat, Brus- 
sels, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for automotive parts and equipment, such as 
fog lights, inspection lamps, rear lights, 
defrosters, heaters, radios, cigar lighters, 
spark plugs, small power dynamos, high- 
power dynamos, starters, switches, electric 
windshield wipers, ignition coils, dynamo 
regulators and relay switches 

34. Belgium 
trique (importer), 


Laboratoire Radio Elec- 
239-243, Rue Petite Voie, 
Herstal, seeKs quotations from firms spe- 
cializing in manufacturing powerful loud- 
speakers, and 5’’ to 12’’ cones for loud- 
speakers. 

35. France—Maurice Duquesne (importing 
distributor, exporter), 35 Rue Thiers, Tour- 
coing (Nord), seeKs purchase quotations for 
very large quantities of nylon waste, white 
or dyed, either garnetted, shoddy or refuse 

36. France Maurice Artiéres & 
Fils (manufacturer, wholesaler and ex- 
porter), Usine des Ondes, Millau (Aveyron), 
seeks purchase quotations for an evaporator 
for utilization in the manufacture of pastes 
and gelatins. Evaporator is to be used for 
under-vacuum treatment of gelatin prep- 
arations of 8 to 10 concentration, to be 
increased to 30 to 40 concentration. 
About 1,000 to 1,500 liters (approximately 264 
to 396 gallons) of gelatin compound are to 
be treated per hour. Capacity of evaporator 
should be at least 500 to 750 kilograms (ap- 
proximately 1,100 to 1,540 pounds) of steam 
per hour. Steam consumption of the ap- 
paratus should not exceed 500 kilograms 
(1,100 pounds) per hour. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving detailed specifications and 
catalogs 


Societe 


37. Indonesia Hana Shoe Co Ltd. 
(Schoenhandel Hana, NV) (manufacturer of 
Djalan Batu, Djakarta, Java, seeks 
quotations for the following tertile items 
for manufacturing leather and rubber shoes: 
cotton duck, 36 inches; grey jeans, 31-32 
inches; drill, 43 inches; fancy textiles, 40 
inches; velvet, 32 inches; canvas, white, 40 
inches; sheeting, black and white 41-42 
inches; bleached sheeting, brown and white, 
71-72 inches; duck, white and brown, 40 
inches. 

38. Jreland—Brian Ogilvie, Tullig, Killorg- 
lin, County Kerry, seeKs quotations from 
manufacturers of a certain type of nylon line 
for gill meshing salmon. It is reported that 
Mr. Ogilvie desires the thinnest possible 
nylon suitable for making net with a break- 
ing strain of 25 pounds to 50 pounds. Color 
either dirtish yellow white or, preferably, 
nylon tinged with a very pale tinged of green 
or blue. Mr. Ogilvie believes this type of 
nylon line is being used in the Great Lakes 
region and other parts of the United States 
for gill meshing salmon. Further informa- 
tion is available on a loan basis from Com- 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
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partment of Commerce, Washington 265, 


D. C. 

World ‘Trade _ Directory 
prepared. 

39. Italy—C. I. S. I. E. Compagnia Italo 
Svizzera Import Export a R. L. (importer and 
exporter handling industrial oils and greases, 
industrial! and toilet soaps, vegetable oils, 
etc.), 10/3 Via Fieschi, Genoa, seeks purchase 
quotations for industrial oils and greases 
(vegetable and animal). 

40. Italy——Industria Stearica e della Cera 
Matteo Leoncini (manufacturers of candles 
and floor polishes, potential manufacturer of 
steel] wool), 3 Via Borzoli, Genoa-Borzoli, 
desires purchase quotations for steel wool 
machinery, new or rebuilt. 

41. Japan—-Kansai Trading Co., Limited 
(exporters, importers), No 7, 3-chome, 
Karumo-dori, Nagata-ku, Kobe, seeks quota- 
tions from manufacturers of hacksaw blades, 
hand and machine cut; pipe wrenches, drop 
forged; adjustable angle wrenches; high- 
speed and carbon steel twist drills; emery 
cloth and paper. 

42. Japan—-Oriental Industry & Trading 
Co. Ltd. (importers, exporters, manufactur- 
ers’ representatives), First Mutual Building, 
Kyobashi, Tokyo, seeks quotations for fluor- 
spar ore, vinyl chloride and dioctyl phthalate, 
activated carbon (powder or granulated 
form), discoid plate for cyanic gas, apron 
band or endless band made of plastic for 
spindles, caustie soda, all kinds of chemicals 
for the textile industries. 

43. Japan—-The Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, Marunouchi, Tokyo, on 
behalf of Japanese importers invites quota- 
tions from United States exporters concern- 
ing a wide variety of goods, including raw 
materials; lumber; automotive repair tools, 
testing machines, parts and accessories; food- 
stuffs; bonemeal; glue; shellac; rosins; spices; 
hides and skins; toilet articles; chemicals and 
drugs. 


Report being 


Agency Opportunities 


44. Belgium-—-J. & H. Schelbach (sales 
agent), 39, Rue du Pont, Amay (Liege), 
wishes to represent United States manufac- 
turers of hospital supplies, such as surgical 
dressings, adhestive plaster, all medical and 
surgical rubber goods and druggists’ sundries. 

45. France—Société Francaise de Ther- 
mometrie de Precision (manufacturers of 
thermometers, wholesalers, exporters, poten- 
tial sales agents), 13, Rue Chateaufavier, 
Aubusson, Creuse, seeKs agency for metal in- 
dustrial (complete “Celsius” 
scales); metal thermocouples and thermom- 
eters (centigrades or combined preferred) 
for industrial and household uses. Firm 
claims that it can sell, for the account of 
United States manufacturers, large quanti- 
ties of noncompetitive articles to its clients 


pyrometers 


Foreign Visitors 


46. Australia—Stephen Herczog, represent- 
ing Herco Proprietary Ltd., Sydney, wishes to 
contact an American firm interested in 
manufacturing and marketing a household 
cosmetic under license in the United States 
He is now in the United States for a visit of 
about 3 weeks. U.S. address: Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

47. Colombia—Carlos Zimmerman, repre- 
senting Panaderia Medellin (bakery), Carrera 
Alhambra +45—65, Medellin, is interested in 
purchasing machinery for bakery. Scheduled 
to arrive June 10, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: Fleisch- 
man Yeast Co., Standard Brands, Inc., 595 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y._ Itinerary: 
New York, Miami, and Baltimore. 


June 12, 1950 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. England—Tom Carrington, represent- 
ing Tom Carrington & Co., Ltd., Lyndon Tool 
Works, Stony Lane, West Bromwich, Birming- 
ham, is interested in exporting to the United 
States high-grade screw-cutting tools, taps, 
dies, stocks and dies, and _ screw-cutting 
machines. Scheduled to arrive June 12, via 
Detroit, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
“eo Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., 
Toledo 4, Ohio. Itinerary: Toledo, Cleveland, 
Albany, Greenfield (Mass.), West Hartford 
(Conn.), and Bridgeport. 

49. England—John James Jewitt, repre- 
senting Thos. R. Ellin (Footprint Works) 
Ltd., Hollis Croft, Sheffield 1, is interested in 
exporting hand tools and wood-boring tools 
to the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
June 1, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: Hotel St. Regis, Fifth Avenue 
and 59th Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

50. England—Harold Platt and G. Parkin, 
representing J. B. & S. Lees Limited, West 
Bromwich, Birmingham, are interested in 
promoting the sale and distribution of their 
TRIDENT brand hardened and tempered 
steel strip, which is reported to have a world- 
wide reputation for the direct manufacture 
of wood-cutting wide and narrow band saws, 
hand saws, metal-cutting band saws, cloth- 
cutting and leather-splitting band knives, 
trowels, hand tools, and special spring com- 
ponents. Scheduled to arrive June 12, via 
New York City, remaining until June 28. 
U. S. address: British Consulate General, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
June 12-18, New York City; June 19, Philadel- 
phia; June 20-23, Pittsburgh; June 24-28, 
Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

51. England—-Henry Shaw, representing 
the Midland Saw & Tool Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Midsaw Works, Pope _ Street, 
Birmingham 1, is interested in exporting to 
the United States universal woodworking ma- 
chines and metal-cutting machines (band- 
saws). Scheduled to arrive June 12, for a 
visit of about a week. U. S. address: c/o 
Mrs. J. Garrick, 9 Pinehurst Avenue, New 
York 32, N. Y. Itinerary: June 12-13, Chi- 
cago; New York and New Haven, June 15-16. 

52. Ireland, Northern—Mrs. Louise Whit- 
ney Northridge, on behalf of the following 
firms, wishes to develop exports to the United 
States of the specified commodities: H. M. 
Smyth & Company, Ltd., 21 Bedford Street, 
Belfast—linens; A. W. Hamilton & Company, 
Ltd., Carrickfergus, County Antrim—wrought 
iron goods; Derg Hand Woven Tweeds, Ltd., 
Main Street, Moira, County Down—hand- 
woven tweeds; James Mairs, Ltd., Newtown- 
ards, County Down-—-hand-woven tweeds; 
Anny Lewinter, Ltd., Church Street, New- 


townards, County Down-—knitwear; Fer- 
managh Cottage Industries, Enniskillen, 
County Fermanagh—hand-embroidered 


linens; Scottie Rug Company, Knockbreda 
Road, Belfust-—carpets and rugs; Beret In- 
dustries, Ltd., Cookstown, County Tyrone 
woolen berets. Scheduled to arrive June 20, 
for a visit of 5 months. U. S. address: c/o 
14 Sutton Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Cleveland, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Montgomery (Ala.), 
and Atlanta. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on H. M. Smyth & Co., Ltd.; Derg 
Hand Woven Tweeds, Ltd.; James Mairs, Ltd.; 
Fermanagh Cottage Industries; and Beret 
Industries, Ltd. 

53. Ireland, Northern—-Emil Singer, repre- 
senting Ulster Viennese Fabrics Limited (ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 67 Old Lodge Road, 
Belfast, is interested in exporting woolen 
Jersey fabrics, and in reorganizing his firm's 


agency arrangements. Scheduled to arrive 
May 30, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U.S. address: Prince George Hotel, 
14 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

54. Israel—Jacob Caspi, representing Caspi, 
Assimacopoulo & Co. (steamship agents), 76 
Kingsway, Haifa, is interested in shipping, 
commission agencies, and insurance; also, 
wishes to obtain information on port opera- 
tions. Scheduled to arrive May 30, via New 
York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Pacific Mediterranean Orient 
Agency, Inc., 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

55. Norway—Rolf Lycke (importer, agent), 
8 Raadhusgaten, Oslo, is interested in ship- 
building materials of all kinds for the Nor- 
wegian shipbuilding industry (metals, tubes, 
sections, plastic products which replace steel 
products for this industry, glass for con- 
struction purposes, new chemical products, 
etc.); also, wishes to obtain information con- 
cerning the shipbuilding industry. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of May, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Sandvik Saw & Tool Corp., 47 Warren 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

56. Pakistan—Taqi Butt, representing Taqi 
Butt & Co., P. O., F. C. College, Ferozepore 
Road, Lahore, is interested in X-ray and 
electromedical apparatus and laboratory and 
hospital goods; also, wishes to obtain infor- 
mation concerning the manufacture of sur- 
gical absorbent cotton, with a view to the 
possible establishment of a plant in Pakistan 
to manufacture this product. Scheduled to 
arrive June 1, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address c/o Thos. Cook 
& Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Washington, Chicago, and New 
York. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

57. Switzerland—aAlfred Ackermann and K. 
Brundler, representing Gebr. Ackermann A. 
G. (importer, wholesaler, mail-order house), 
Textilversand, Entlebuch, Canton Lucerne, 
are interested in importing into Switzerland 
coated fabrics (semifinished and finished 
products) and plastic household articles; 
also, wish to export to the United States 
babies’ woolen wear, either direct or through 
mail-order agency. Mr. Ackermann will be 
in the United States until June 17, and may 
be contacted at the Swiss Consulate, 139 
North Clark, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Brundler may 
be reached until August 15 at 1414 East Fifty- 
ninth, Chicago 37, Il. 


Directory Report being 


Directory Report being 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained, only by firms domiciled in the United 
States, from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Costa Rica. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Italy. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Norway. 

Cement Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Iran. 

Cooking and Heating Equipment Manufac- 
turers—lItaly. 

Dentists—Chile. 

Flour Mills—Australia. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Finland. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH AUSTRALIA 


A trade and payments agreement with the 
purpose of developing and balancing trade 
between Argentina and Australia was signed 
by representatives of the two countries at 
Buenos Aires on April 5, 1950, according to 
a report from the American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires. The agreement became effective on 
the date of signature and will remain in 
force until June 30, 1951. 

Under the provisions of the agreement the 
Argentine Government undertakes to grant 
all necessary permits for the importation 
from Australia of goods up to the total value 
of £500,000, consisting of agricultural and 
industrial machinery and parts, automotive 
replacement parts and accessories, X-ray 
apparatus, electrical appliances and parts, 
and other miscellaneous products. The Gov- 
ernment of Australia on its part undertakes 
to grant necessary exchange and import per- 
mits for the entry of Argentine goods of 
equivalent value, including specified vege- 
table oils, quebracho extract, cotton, and 
tobacco. In the event that Australia should 
purchase enumerated Argentine commodities 
to a value in excess of £500,000, the Argentine 
Government agrees to balance the excess by 
additional purchases of the enumerated Aus- 
tralian products. Provision is also made for 
payments between the two signatory coun- 
tries to be settled through Argentine sterling 
accounts in the United Kingdom. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


‘TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH ARGENTINA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.”’) 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WINE: INTERNAL TAXES MODIFIED 


The internal taxes on wine in Austria were 
modified, effective January 1, 1950, by a law 
of December 7, 1949, published in the Bundes- 
gesetzblatt of January 28, 1950. This law 
modifies and supplements the basic “Wine 
Tax Law” of February 6, 1919, and the laws of 
July 25, 1946, and December 18, 1948. 

The revised internal taxes per hectoliter are 
as follows: 
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1. Wine must, wine, malted wine, fer- 
mented and half-fermented mead, other 
wine-like beverages, beverages containing 


wine (with the exception of marc wine), and 
also fruit and berry must, ready for consump- 
tion, which has been arrested in fermentation 
by pasteurization or other means and has an 
alcoholic content of more than 0.5 percent or 
is concentrated, 25.00 schillings plus—until 
December 31, 1950—a reconstruction tax of 
75.00 schillings; 

2. Berry and fruit must, other than that as 
indicated above, fruit and berry wine, and 
unfermented mead, 2.50 schillings plus—until 
December 31, 1950—a reconstruction tax of 
7.50 schillings 

In addition to the above tax rates, there is 
also payable a control fee of 0.80 to 1.50 schil- 
lings per hectoliter, depending upon the type 
of wine. 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW FREE-MARKET PRICES FOR GOLD 
ESTABLISHED 


New legal free-market prices for gold of 18) 
bolivianos per gram for quantities of 100 
grams or less and 185 bolivianos for larger 
quantities were established April 19, 1950, by 
the Bolivian Banco Minero, according to a 
report of April 24 from the American Embassy 
at La Paz. The previous prices were 163 and 
165 bolivianos, respectively. No other Gov- 
ernment agency purchases gold in Bolivia 

The new price of 185 bolivianos per gram is 
equivalent to 5,760 bolivianos or $57.60 per 
troy ounce at the free-market exchange rate 
of 100 bolivianos to the dollar. The previous 
dollar equivalents at the 165-boliviano price 
were $51.40 when the free-market exchange 
rate was 100 bolivianos to the dollar and 
$44.65 when the free-market rate was 115 


ANTI-SPECULATION LAW IMPLEMENTED 


In an effort to strengthen the campaign 
against speculation, a Supreme Decree of 
April 20, 1950, implements the Bolivian Anti- 
Speculation Law of January 10, 1950, and 
outlines the procedure to be followed in its 
application, according to a report of May 2 
from the American Embassy in La Paz 

Under the Decree of April 20, the following 
are construed as speculatory: 

(a) Any illegal increase in sales prices of 
national or imported merchandise; 

(b) Hiding or monopolizing merchandise; 

(c) The illegal reexportation of merchan- 
dise imported into the country; 

(d) The clandestine exportation of na- 
tionally produced articles; 

(e) The use and employment of mer- 
chandise for purposes contrary to or differ- 
ent from those for which it was originally 
destined; 









(f) The adulteration of food products or 
substances and alcoholic drinks; and 

(g) In general any infraction of the laws 
which regulate commerce in merchandise. 


Brazil 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE J \NEIRO 


(Dated May 15, 1950) 


Business in general evidenced little change 
during the past month in Rio de Janeiro 
but was relatively slow in the Sao Paulo 
area In Bahia an improvement was ap- 
parent, largely attributable to improved 
sales of cacao beans to the United States 
Money conditions continued relatively easy 
in the leading commercial centers of the 
country, and domestic collections were ap- 
preciably better Import-license control 
showed little evidence of relaxation, although 
expansion of barter trade eased the import 
situation for some traditional importers 

It is understood that the Brazilian export- 
import control atuhorities do not authorize 
barter transactions involving export of 
Brazilian commodities traditionally traded 
with the country of origin of imports but 
that exceptions are allowed 
when considered to be in the interest of the 
Brazilian economy. Furthermore, barterable 
export commodities are not limited to those 
which have been listed in special official 
announcements Public notice of barter- 
able export products is issued when the 
product is of sufficient importance to a siz- 
able group of Brazilian producers 

Dollar and Swiss-franc remittance delays 
were further reduced during the past month, 
to 4 weeks for preferential and 6 weeks for 
first category. Fourth-category delay is still 
approximately 13 months. On April 13 the 
Bank of Brazil issued a reminder that no 
transfer in any currency would be granted 
for purposes of travel, maintenance or health 
treatment abroad, donations, charities, and 
certain other items 

Provisional data for the first 2 months of 
1950 indicate a 4 percent increase in Federal 
Government receipts as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1949. Expenditures, 
budgetary and extrabudgetary, were 42 per- 
cent lower than in 1949. Total expenditures 
in January-February 1950 exceeded total 
receipts by 61,000,000 cruzeiros. During the 
first 31, months of 1950, 500,000,000 cruzeiros 
of paper currency were removed from cir- 
culation. Since the middle of April, however, 
it appears that new currency amounting to 
200,000,000 cruzeiros has been issued 

According to news reports, negotiation of 
a commercial agreement between Brazil and 
Italy has been nearly completed, to provide 
for Brazilian exports valued at $50,000,000 
in exchange for a similar quantity of imports 
from Italy. There has been announced an 
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exchange of notes between the Brazilian 
Government and Austrian representatives in 
Rio de Janeiro establishing an arrangement 
for an $8,000,000 exchange of commodities 
for 1950 and a commercial “modus vivendi.” 
A German mission is also in Brazil with a 
view to concluding a commercial agreement. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Brazil’s foreign trade in the first 2 months 
of 1950 showed a favorable balance, amount- 
ing to 517,000,000 cruzeiros, according to 
provisional statistics, as compared with an 
unfavorable balance of 938,000,000 cruzeiros 
for the first 2 months of 1949. Trade with 
the United States during the same period in 
1950 showed a favorable balance of 775,000,- 
000 cruzeiros compared with an unfavorable 
palance of 784,000,000 cruzeiros in January- 
February 1949. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Weather conditions in the past month 
have been generally favorable to agriculture. 
It is reported that rains have relieved the 
drought situation in Rio Grande do Sul to 
some extent, and pastures are improving. 
Rainfall in Central Brazil has benefited 
cereal crops but has damaged cotton, and the 
official Sao Paulo production estimate for 
that crop recently was lowered from 286,000 
to 236,000 metric tons of lint. Heavy rains 
have fallen in the northeastern area. 

The export meat packers in Rio Grande do 
Sul finally began operations in mid-April 
Frigorifico Nacional has sold 6,000 tons of 
koshered beef forequarters to Israel, but ef- 
forts of the foreign packers to arrange an 
exchange with the United Kingdom of frozen 
beef for English Land Rovers (the British ver- 
sion of the jeep) have not been very fruitful, 
and the packers are exploring the possibility 
of bartering beef for other products. Even 
if markets can be found for the 25,000 tons 
of frozen beef authorized for export, it is 
unlikely that supplies of cattle will be suffi- 
cient to permit an export kill of this size. The 
reduced supply is a result of the extended 
drought in Rio Grande do Sul and this year’s 
increased slaughter quota for dried beef. 
Reports that large numbers of live cattle 
have moved across the border for sale to 
Uruguayan packers have proved to be un- 
founded. Central Brazil continues to suffer 
from its worst mid-slaughter-season meat 
shortage in a number of years. Low ceiling 
prices on meat and uncertainty regarding the 
permanency of these fixed prices have en- 
couraged Central Brazilian producers to re- 
frain from marketing cattle 

The rice crop now being harvested, un- 
officially estimated at 2,800,000 metric tons 
of rough rice, is believed to be the largest in 
Brazilian history, and it is expected that 
the exportable surplus will be about 175,000 
metric tons of milled rice. It is believed that 
rice, at its present domestic price, can be 
marketed abroad only if export is permitted 
in compensation trade 

A number of factors tended to depress the 
coffee market during April. Foreign de- 
mand continued weak and exports during the 
month amounted to only 756,000 bags, or less 
than half the average monthly export volume 
in 1949. Availability from the 1949 harvest 
has proved to be 10 percent larger than was 
anticipated a few months ago and recent re- 
ports concerning the oncoming crop have 
been favorable, indicating that it may pro- 
vide 15,000,000 bags or more for shipment 
to ports. Coffee interests have demanded 
that the Government take steps to encourage 
export of coffee to Europe, and early in May 
the market reacted favorably to reports that 
the Government would adopt such measures, 
the exact nature of which has not yet been 
aecided. The Government is known to be 
considering the granting of credits to 
European countries for the purchase of coffee 
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and permitting coffee to be exported under 
compensation arrangements. 

The grinding season for sugarcane was 
virtually completed in northeastern Brazil 
by the end of April. Pernambuco, the most 
important sugar State in the area, produced 
only about 6,300,000 60—kilogram bags in 
1949-50 as compared with 7,800,000 bags in 
1948-49. Production in 1950-51 is expected 
to show an increase over the season now 
drawing to a close. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Labor relations continued calm and no 
work stoppages of note occurred. May Day 
passed quietly in most parts of the country. 
Probably the development of greatest inter- 
est to labor was the announcement by the 
Minister of Labor on May 1 that the syndical 
elections will be held on June 12 in about 
45 syndicates of commercial workers. Claims 
for wage increases were filed by numerous 
syndicates during the month but none of 
the major cases pending was definitely set- 
tled. No actions of major significance were 
taken by the Central Price Commission, but 
shortages of various commodities, particu- 
larly beef, have tended to push food prices 
upward. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARTER PROPOSALS INVOLVING RICE To 
Be CONSIDERED 


The Bank of Brazil announced on May 
13, 1950, that between May 30 and June 20, 
it would consider barter proposals for the 
exchange of rice for a wide range of essen- 
tial imports, according to a telegram of May 
15 from the American Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. Exportation under barter is ex- 
pected to make Brazilian rice competitive 
with rice from other sources, despite its 
relatively high domestic price. 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


OPERATIONS OF EXPORT CREDITS INSURANCE 
CORPORATION IN 1949 


Export shipments with an estimated value 
of $35,841,184 were insured under the provi- 
sions of the Export Credits Insurance Act 
during 1949, compared with $19,694,674 in 
1948, according to the annual report of the 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation. 

Under the terms of the Act passed in 1944 
(8 George VI, Chapter 39, Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1944-45) “the Corporation may, for the 
purpose of facilitating and developing trade 
between Canada and any other country, 
enter into a contract of insurance with an 
exporter to insure him against any risk of 
loss in connection with the export or an 
agreement for the export of goods by reason 
of the failure of the exporter, for any cause 
not avoidable by the exporter, to recover the 
selling price of the goods.” 

The main risks against which the Corpora- 
tion provides insurance include the insol- 
vency of a foreign buyer, the cancelation of 
an import license, the failure of a foreign 
buyer to make payment for goods accepted 
by him, changes in foreign-exchange regu- 
lations in the buyer’s country resulting in a 
loss for the exporter, war or revolution in 
the buyer’s country, and other causes beyond 
the control of the exporter and buyer. Trade 
disputes and repudiation by foreign buyers 
are not covered by policies of the Corpora- 
tion. 

The annual report of the Corporation 
states that 176 standard insurance policies 
were in force as of December 31, 1949, the 
largest number since the establishment of 


the Corporation. The estimated export vol- 
ume of the firms covered by these 176 poli- 
cies amounted to $80,071,732. This compares 
with 158 policies with estimated coverage of 
$41,037,799 at the end of 1948 and 170 poli- 
cies and $44,487,470 at the close of 1947. 

The 176 policies current as of December 
31, 1949, covered a variety of agricultural 
products, raw materials, and manufactured 
goods originating in all parts of Canada. Of 
these policies, 163 were issued to exporters of 
general commodities, and 13 were specific 
policies covering individual contracts of sale 
of capital goods. 

The policies of the Corporation are issued 
to cover the estimated sales to be made in 
the succeeding 12 months, but by the terms 
of the policies the total liability of the Cor- 
poration to each policyholder is limited to 
a percentage of his estimated sales volume. 
As of December 31, 1949, the maximum lia- 
bility of the Corporation under all policies 
was $43,118,505. 

Under section 14 of the act, the Corpora- 
tion may assume liabilities of 10 times the 
amount of paid-up capital and surplus, 
which provides a maximum liability of $100,- 
000,000, so that the Corporation is empowered 
to more than double its present underwrit- 
ing. 

The Corporation reported that 137 claims 
were paid to policyholders during 1949, cov- 
ering losses amounting to $515,201, com- 
pared with 58 claims totaling $122,786 paid 
during the previous 3!4 years since the Cor- 
poration commenced operations. Most of 
these claims resulted from exchange trans- 
fer difficulties. Subsequent to payment, the 
foreign exchange was made available by the 
importing country to cover some of them. 
Recoveries of $85,529 were thus obtained 
against the 1949 claims. 

According to the Corporation, it is not 
practicable to attempt any evaluation of the 
recoveries that may be made on these claims. 
Indeed the Corporation’s policy is to write 
off all claims as soon as they are paid. How- 
ever, substantial recoveries are expected, and 
provisional deposits in foreign currencies 
have been made against claims totaling 
$259,505 arising from transfer difficulties. In 
addition, the Corporation ranks as creditor 
in certain insolvent estates, and expects to 
make recoveries on claims paid on a num- 
ber of overdue accounts. 

The following tabulation shows the actual 
risks underwritten covering shipments to the 
countries specified: 


Amount 
(thousands 


of dollars) 

Total 35, 841. 2 
British Commonwealth 10, 136.0 
United Kingdom . 5, 795. 7 
South Africa F 2, 461.3 
British West Indies 502. 4 
Other a 1, 376.6 
United States we is 990. 6 
Europe .- 11,337.4 
Western Europe 9, 214.0 
France 3, 675. 4 
Western Germany B . 1,947.5 
Belgium = 869. 2 
Denmark _- 705. 5 
Netherlands. 603. 8 

Other 1, 412.6 
Eastern Europe 2, 123.4 
Czechoslovakia 1, 830.0 


Other__- - Boe Se 203. 4 


Latin America. 7,401.4 
Brazil 1, 960. 2 
Venezuela oe 1, 437.4 
Mexico 838.3 
Cuba 827.3 
Colombia : 707.4 
Other ° 1, 630.8 

Near East_-_- E f . 5,179.6 
Turkey 3 , 4,319.2 
Other _. 860. 4 

Far East. : 167.4 


Other , 629.1 
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Ceylon 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 
(Dated May 5, 1950) 


The attention of Ceylon during April was 
focused on international developments, 
present and prospective. The local press has 
evinced considerable interest in the forth- 
coming Canberra conference, which is ex- 
pected to discuss economic aid for southern 
and southeastern Asia. It is understood that 
the economic needs of the area will be dis- 
cussed and the resources of the Common- 
wealth explored. It is expected that, 
following the meeting, discussions will be 
held with other countries, especially the 
United States, and that a third sterling- 
assets agreement between Ceylon and the 
United Kingdom will be discussed in June or 
July. 

Ceylon has accepted an invitation to join 
the International Commission on Irrigation 
and Canals. The Ministry of Transport and 
Works has been designated to represent Cey- 
lon at the approaching International Civil 
Aviation Organization Conference to be held 
in Montreal. The Government, which is a 
member of several economic and social spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations, is 
now undertaking, at the instance of the 
Finance Minister, a survey of the benefits 
Ceylon has obtained by membership in these 
organizations. 

Negotiations between Ceylon and the 
United Kingdom on a tea contract for 1950-51 
have not yet been concluded. Ceylon is still 
determined to obtain a 6-penny increase in 
the tea price; the United Kingdom is under- 
stood to have offered a 4-penny increase. 
Ceylon has yet to fulfill the terms of the last 
year’s tea contract with the British Ministry 
of Food, although two final dates for delivery 
of the completed contract have already been 
made and the third has now been fixed for 
the end of June. Tea prices tended slightly 
downward during the month. 

It is estimated that the population of 
Ceylon during the past 3 years has risen 
from 6,657,339 in 1946 to 7,423,000 in Decem- 
ber 1949, according to a recent report of the 
Director of Census. The increase of about 
765,000 represents an annual increase of 255,- 
000 persons. A general census is expected to 
be started before the end of this year. 

According to the 1949 Administration 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, strikes 
increased in 1949 over the number in 1948 
Most of the strikes took place on estates 
The cost-of-living index in April was 266, the 
same as in March. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade during March, the latest available 
figures, showed a slight decline from the 
levels of the preceding month. However, the 
visible balance has increased largely as a re- 
sult of import controls. The level of Ameri- 
can imports into Ceylon has steadily declined 
in the past 3 months, whereas exports from 
Ceylon to the United States have substanti- 
ally increased over previous months; larger 
exports of tea and rubber have been sold at 
higher prices. 

On April 5, the Government announced 
import-control regulations, which virtually 
eliminated control on goods from soft-cur- 
rency countries, while retaining importing 
licenses for goods from hard-currency coun- 
tries. The Government’s policy has been 
criticized in several quarters. It is pointed 
out that the inclusion of a large number of 
so-called luxury commodities in the open 
general license list would not reduce the cost 
of living, despite the statement of the Gov- 
ernment that import controls had been re- 
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laxed in order to lower the cost of living. 
Ceylon traders complain that the relaxation 
of control places the Ceylonese newcomers 
at a disadvantage in their endeavor to ob- 
tain a larger share of trade, the bulk of which 
is in the hands of foreigners. 

Several Japanese traders visited Ceylon 
during April and considerable interest has 
been expressed in Japanese trade. The Tokyo 
Economic and Commercial Conference was 
briefly reported in the press 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Ceylon Cooperative Wholesale Estab- 
lishment, now a Government agency, is, 
according to reports, to be operated in the 
future as a private organization. One of the 
main objectives of the cooperative establish- 
ment during this period will be to develop 
cooperative trading in competition with 
private trade 

Rubber prices have gone up steadily At 
the beginning of May rubber was $0.235 for 
number 1 sheet This is the highest pric 
paid for Ceylon rubber in the past quarter 
century Rubber producers are not alto- 
gether pleased, for they fear rubber workers 
will make increasing demands for higher 
wages beyond the Wage Board's daily in- 
crease of about 35 percent i 
date. Basic wages for coconut workers have 
also been increased. Ceylon is represented 
as the Rubber Study Group Meeting in 
Brussels The Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit Corporation of Ceylon announced that 
its rubber rehabilitation program had bee: 
put into effect. The program was intended 
to assist financially rehabilitation of rubber 
lands in high-yielding materials in economic 
areas and other crops in 


effective at a later 


uneconomic rubber 
areas 

The cottage industries 
gram has been stepped up by the Minister 
of Industries A factory to manufacture 
canvas shoes and rubber goods is expected 
to be in operation shortly. The new project 
is said to have been assured of protection 
from competition under the Industrial Prod- 
ucts Act 


development pro- 


FINANCI 

The local press announced that an Ameri- 
can Official of the Federal Reserve Board, 
now an Advisor to the Ministry of Finance 
has been offered the post of Governorship of 
the newly established Central Bank A 
second member of the Monetary Board of 
the Bank has been appointed. The Governor 
of the Bank is also a member of the Board 

The smuggling of sizable quantities of gold 
into the Island has been discovered The 
Ministry of Commerce announced that the 
rising local price of gold would be checked 
when the Reserve Bank takes over the control 
of the importation of gold 


PorT DEVELOPMENT 

The Ministry of Transport and Works an- 
nounced that a tender for Colombo port de- 
velopment has been given to a French engi- 
neering firm. Reports from London indi- 
cate British disappointment that a United 
Kingdom firm had not been awarded the 
contract The development work, repre- 
senting an outlay of about $13,000,000, is to 
be completed in 3 years 

Two British firms interested in the port 
development contract are said to have de- 
clined to submit tenders because profits on 
the work would be subject to heavy double 
taxation. As a result, preparations are being 
made to complete negotiations for a double- 
taxation agreement with the British Govern- 
ment. 





A minimum of 8,000 passenger cars, from 
2,000 to 3,000 trucks, and 400 busses are esti- 
mated by the Finnish Automobile Club as 
Finland’s import requirements in 1950. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIsT OF ARTICLES IMPORTED UNDER “Gozp 
Law’ MopIiFIep 


The list of articles importable under the 
gold law during the first half of 1950 cop. 
tained in Chilean decree No. 30 of January 19 
1950, has been modified with regard to the 
item “pick-up trucks, assembled” so as to reag 
“pick-up trucks with bodies, assembled o 
unassembled, for the transportation of cargo, 
and of passengers and cargo, excluding the 
so-called ‘station wagon’ and similar vehicles 
mounted on automobile chassis,” by decree 
No. 408 of March 25, published in the Diarj 
Oficial of April 28, according to a report of 
May 3 from the Unted State 


santiago 


Embassy 
Under the terms of decree No. 408, pick-yp 
trucks, whether for cargo only or for carg 
and passengers, provided they are mounted 
on truck chassis, may be imported under the 
gold law Station wagons and similar ye. 
hicles mounted on automobile chassis are 
liminated from the list of articles which may 
2 imported under the law 
|The foregoing provision 
entire import prohibition of 
and similar 


e 


is equivalent 
Station wagons 
because the Foreign 
Exchange budget for 1950 makes no provision 
for exchange for imports « 
passenger automobiles 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
20, 1950, for 


art 


vehicles 


I station wagons or 


announcement of the list of 
icles permitted importation under the gold 


law by decree No. 30 of January 12, 1950.] 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CCUNTRIES ENTITLED TO NATIONAL oR 
MosT-FAVORED-NATION ‘TREATMENT IN 
COMMERCIAL MATTERS LISTED 


The countries entitled to nation: 
ment, and those 


1 treat- 
entitled to most-favored- 
nation treatment in commercial matters in 
Colombia were indicated in Exchange Control 
Circular No. 676 of March 27, 1950, states a 
report dated May 4, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Bogota This list was 
issued in connection with Presidential Decree 
No. 3747 of November 24, 1949, and Exchange 
Control Resolution No. 34, of February 23 
1950, concerning the issuance of import 
in Colombia 

The new circular lists the countries en- 
titled, as regard 
lombia, to 


‘ 


licenses to foreign merchant 
commercial matters in Co- 
national treatment, as follows 
United States; and countries entitled to most- 
favored-nation Argentina, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom including all the Dominions 
and British Colonie 

Citizens of these countries will 


treatment 


France, Sweden 


therefore 
be required to present evidence of their citi- 
zenship and of their status as residents of 
Colombia in order to obtain import licenses 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
24, 1950, for an announcement of Presidential 
Decree No. 3747 and Exchange Control Reso- 
lution No. 34.] 


MEAT AND Live CATTLE: Export ConTROLS 
REVISED 

The Colombian export controls on meat 

and live cattle were modified and the export 

duty on cattle was quintupled by various 

measures taken by the Colombian Govern- 

ment during March and April 1950, accord- 
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ing to a report of May 4, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Bogota. 

Presidential Decree No. 1092 of March 29, 
1950, permits foreign exchange derived from 
the exportation of cattle and meat to be con- 
verted at the favorable exchange certificate 
rate, recently varying between 3.30 and 3.50 
pesos to the dollar, rather than at the official 
export rate of 1.95 pesos to the dollar. 

The Colombian export duty on live cattle 
was increased from 2 pesos to 10 pesos per 
head by Presidential Decree No, 1421 of April 
26, 1950. This decree also gives the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Animal Industry and the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industries joint 
responsibility for determining the volume of 
exports which can be permitted from the 
various regions of Colombia without an ad- 
verse effect on the Colombian economy. 

Another Presidential Decree (No. 1424) 
dated April 27, 1950, restricts the exporta- 
tion of oxen to those weighing not less than 
400 kilograms. It also provides that animals 
and meat for exportation must be inspected 
by sanitary and veterinary inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Export quotas for 
cattle established by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Animal Industry and the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industries will be 
allocated to individual ranchers, who may 
obtain the corresponding export licenses 
themselves or may authorize commercial ex- 
porters to obtain the export license and 
export against the rancher’s quota. Only 
ranchers having herds in designated areas 
are eligible to apply for quotas. In making 
their application for an export quota, they 
must furnish detailed information regarding 
their property holdings, the quantity and 
types of cattle they own, and similar data. 
The maximum individual quota may not ex- 
ceed 100 head, and the corresponding export 
licenses must be obtained within 60 days 
from the allocation of the individual quota. 

Implementing the provisions of Decree No 
1424 (see preceding paragraph), the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Animal Industry and the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industries have 
established the global cattle-export quota for 
the period May 1 to September 30, 1950, at 
18,200 head, by a joint resolution (No, 718) 
dated April 28, 1950. The global quota is 
apportioned as follows: 11,000 head to the 
Department of Bolivar, of which 7,000 head 
are to be exported to Venezuela, 1,500 head 
to Curacao, 1,500 head to Aruba, and 1,000 
head to other destinations; 5,000 head for 
the Department of Magdalena, of which 3,000 
head are to be exported to Venezuela and 
1,000 head each to Curacao and Aruba; 2,000 
head to the Commissariats of Arauca and 
Casanare, for exportation to Venezuela; and 
200 head to the Commissariat of Vichada for 
exportation to Venezuela. These quotas may 
be reduced, should the needs of national 
consumers so require. Applications for in- 
dividual quotas were required to be presented 
by May 15, 1950 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS: EXCHANGE 
QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR INDUSTRIALISTS 
HERETOFORE WITHOUT QUOTAS 


Colombian exchange quotas tor raw 
materials to be imported by industrialists 
who had not received a quota under the pro- 
visions of Regulation No. 19, of February 8, 
1950, issued by the Exchange Control Office, 
were provided for by Regulation No. 21 of 
March 30, 1950, reported by the United States 
Embassy on April 26, 1950. These indus- 
trialists now are allocated 20 percent of basic 
exchange quotas for these products during 
April and 30 percent during May and June 
1950. 

A deposit of 5 percent is required for im- 
port licenses within these allocations, and 
a 15-percent deposit must be made by the 
importer for import licenses issued in advance 
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of the allocation period. Companies that 
have basic quotas of less than $2,000 (U. S. 
currency) may use their entire quota at any 
time provided they make an advance deposit 
of 15-percent of the value. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
20, 1950, for an announcement of Regulation 
No. 19, of February 8, 1950. | 


MEASURE TO CONTROL MORE EFFECTIVELY 
RESALE OF IMPORTED ARTICLES LIMITED 
TO CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Colombian importers have been required to 
present a price-control certificate of compli- 
ance before they can obtain a refund of the 
usual guarantee deposit they are required 
to make in obtaining an import permit. Ac- 
cording to the United States Embassy at 
Bogota, this new requirement became effec- 
tive by Resolution No, 123 of March 18, 1949. 
By tying in the refund of the guarantee de- 
posit with the price-control measure, it was 
expected that more success would be had in 
effectively controlling prices. 

A later resolution (No. 245) of April 26, 
1950, reported by the Embassy on April 28, 
1950, limits this requirement to automobiles 
and parts, agricultural machinery and parts, 
flour, edible fats, and drugs. 


Books: SPECIAL EXCHANGE ALLOCATED FOR 
IMPORTATION 


Regulation No. 22, dated April 1, 1950, and 
issued by the Colombian Exchange Control 
Office, allocates an exchange quota for books 
amounting to 20 percent of the basic 1948-49 
import quotas of the customary importers, 
States a report of April 26, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Bogota. This al- 
location may be used only during April and 
May 1950. A maximum of $15,000 and a 
minimum of $3,000 (U. S. currency) is es- 
tablished for each importer. Magazines and 
folios cannot be imported under this ex- 
change allocation, 

Bookstores which did not have a _ basic 
quota may import up to $3,000 each under 
this allocation, provided they have complied 
with certain requirements. 

The regulation also provides that text- 
books and scientific books may now be li- 
censed for importation without regard to 
quota restrictions providing prior approval 
is given by the Ministry of Education or the 
National University. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of April 
17, 1950, for a former announcement of an 
exchange allocation for the importation of 
books. | 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH GREECE RENEWED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Greece.’’) 


. 
Koy | rt 
Cid 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusTOMS EXEMPTION ON AVIATION FUELS 
AND AIRCRAFT PARTS EXTENDED TO NON- 
SCHEDULED INTERNATIONAL AIR CARRIERS 
According to a decision of the Egyptian 

Council of Ministers dated April 26, 1950, 

published in the Arabic edition of Official 

Journal No. 43 of April 27, 1950, nonscheduled 

international air carriers are granted exemp- 


tion from payment of customs duties on 
aviation fuels and aircraft spare parts. The 
exemption is effective as of April 26, 1950. 

As a result of this decision nonscheduled 
international air carriers will henceforth be 
granted the same privileges in this respect 
as scheduled international air carriers. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
GREECE AND FINLAND RENEWED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Greece.’’) 


‘ 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Darry Propucts: IMPpoRT DUTIES RESTORED 


Import duties on dairy products, sus- 
pended in France since July 1944, were re- 
stored by an order of May 3, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of May 4, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris, May 8. 

Products affected (French import-tariff 
numbers in parentheses) are: (28) Milk, not 
condensed or sweetened; (29) cream of milk, 
fresh or pasteurized, neither condensed nor 
sweetened; (30) condensed milk, including 
condensed buttermilk, lacto-serum, and 
cream; (31) butter, fresh, melted, or salted; 
(32) cheese of all kinds. 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR EXPORT OF HORSE 
BUTTS AND OTHER EQUIDAE HIDES TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Quotas for export to the United States of 
400 tons of horse butts; 100 tons of small 
horse, mule, pony and colt hides; and 50 
tons of donkey hides were established in 
France by notices to exporters published in 
the French Journal Officiel of May 4, 1950, 
according to a report from the American 
Embassy, Paris, May 8. 

The American importer may be either a 
dealer in hides or a tanner. 


CERTAIN TYPES OF NEWSPRINT: CONDI- 
TIONS ESTABLISHED FOR IMPORTATION IN 
SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTY 


Conditions for duty-free importation of 
newsprint as provided for in an order of 
December 27, 1949, reestablishing import du- 
ties on various products, including certain 
paper and cardboard (French import tariff 
item No. 826), within the limitations of a 
quota fixed at 25,000 tons for the period end- 
ing December 31, 1950, were established in 
France by an order of April 26, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of April 28, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris, May 1. 

Under the order of April 26, import duties 
continue suspended on newsprint (item ex 
826) intended for the direct printing of 
daily papers and other publications regu- 
larly published at least quarterly, when the 
newsprint meets the following specifications: 
The paper must contain more than 60 per- 
cent of mechanical pulp, have a weight of 
less than 70 grams a square meter, be im- 
ported in rolls or webs of a width greater 
than 30 centimeters and show water marks 
spaced not more than 9 centimeters apart. 

In addition to the foregoing requirements 
for importation in suspension of duty, the 
importer must present to the customs serv- 
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ice, in support of his declaration placing 
the imports in consumption, an authoriza- 
tion for duty-free importation visaed by 
the Direction of Miscellaneous Industries 
and Textiles of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY FREE ADMISSION FOR CERTAIN 
CONTAINERS 


Temporary free admission was permitted 
in French West Africa for the following con- 
tainers imported filled, by an order of Jan- 
uary 26, 1950, published in the Journa) 
Officiel of French West Africa on February 4: 
Iron and steel tubes containing carbonic 
acid, and other liquefied gases; metallic re- 
ceptacles for transporting butane or similar 
gases; beer kegs; and other containers. 


SHIpP’s BISCUITS: CONSUMPTION TAX 
REDUCED 


The consumption tax on ship’s biscuits in 
French West Africa was reduced from 5 per- 
cent to 2 percent valorem, by an order of 
March 14, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa on March 25. 


DRIED, SALTED, OR SMOKED FISH: EXPORT 
STANDARDIZATION REVISED 


The export standardization of dried, salted, 
or smoked fish was revised in French West 
Africa, by an order of March 6, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa, on March 18, as follows: 

Fish must be packed solidly in packages of 
50 kilograms. 

The gross and net weights, the nature of 
the content, and the shipper’s name must be 
clearly marked on the packages. 

The dried, salted, or smoked fish intended 
for exportation must be classified in one of 
the foliowing five categories: Sharks, sar- 
dines, small fish (not exceeding 40 centime- 
ters in length), large fat fish (tuna and 
horse-mackerel), or large thin fish, especially 
of the Chrysophrys family. 

All packages must have homogeneous con- 
tents, but no mention of quality must be 
affixed on the package. 

The Service of Control will approve the 
exportation of the fish if it finds it con- 
sumable, i. e., if it has no abnormalities in 
appearance, odor, or taste, and is not 
deteriorated. 


Greece 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated May 18, 1950) 


There were no significant changes in 
Greece’s economic picture in the period 
ended May 18. The problem of increasing 
tobacco exports continues to be a major 
item of discussion. The tobacco export tax 
on sales to hard-currency countries (United 
States, Switzerland, and Belgium) was re- 
moved, but it is still being levied on sales 
of the 1948 crop. The amounts collected will 
be refunded to export buyers in proportion 
to the amounts exported. A recent decision 
of the Finance Committee extending loans 
up to 85 percent of the value of exportable 
tobacco is expected to speed up disposal of 
the 1949 crop. Carry-over of the 1949 crop 
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is estimated at 49,000 tons. Sales in Mace- 
donia and Thrace have been slow, and the 
inferior quality has deterred purchasers in 
some areas, and many tobacco growers are 
concerned about lower tobacco prices. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during the first half of 
May were generally favorable. Harvesting of 
barley was begun in the island and coastal 
fields; wheat conditions were excellent; 
vines between good and excellent, but fruit 
trees were damaged by windstorms; olive 
trees were in blossom. The area planted to 
cotton is estimated at 172,000 acres, com- 
pared with 142,800 acres last year, and 180,- 
000 during 1935-38. In the Salonika area, 
continued rains have been detrimental to 
cotton and grain crops. Winter grain pro- 
duction is forecast by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, in thousand metric tons (planted 
area, in hectares, in parentheses) as follows: 
total, 1,310 (1,306,969); wheat, 900 (852,380) ; 
barley, 210 (209,953); oats, 125 (143,754); 
rye, 30 (54,403); meslin, 45 (46,479) 

INDUSTRY 

During March 1950, the Federation of 
Greek Industries index of industrial produc- 
tion, excluding electricity, recorded a sharp 
advance from 78.5 percent of prewar in 
February, to 85 in March (1939=100). Com- 
pared with February, production in the fol- 
lowing branches of industry increased: 
Metal working, from 55 to 62; building ma- 
terials, from 73 to 87; textiles, from 87 to 
90.5; foodstuffs, 77.5 to 88; chemicals, 65 
to 75; wearing apparel, 40 to 50; woodwork- 
ing, 65 to 70; cigarettes, 150 to 165. Metal- 
lurgical production decreased from 71 to 64.5. 
Electricity production in Athens decreased 
from 234 to 228, but, in the Provinces it re- 
mained unchanged at 145. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The Embassy's cost-of-living index for the 
capital area recorded a 1.3 percent drop dur- 
ing the month of April owing to small de- 
clines in food and shelter costs. Clothing 
prices remained stable as did costs of services, 
such as servants’ wages and transportation 
Increases in prices of such foods as poultry, 
lamb, and fresh fruits, were offset by de- 
clines in prices of fresh vegetables, hard 
cheese, potatoes, macaroni, butter, olive oil, 
sugar, and tea. Imports of fish oil and the 
appearance of olive oil on the market from 
local producers tended to lower the price 
of this commodity. Issuance of larger 
amounts of rationed food during April, in- 
creased quantities of hard cheese on the 
stands, and distribution of sugar at con- 
trolled prices all contributed to stabilization 
of living costs 

The Salonika Consulate reports prices de- 
creased on a few retail grocery items and 
some wholesale foodstuffs, but these de- 
creases were offset by rises in the price of 
fuel and imported goods. 


FINANCE 


The volume of currency in circulation re- 
ceded from  1,740,000,000,000 drachmas on 
April 15 to 1,668,000,000,000 on April 28, but 
increased again to 1,683,000,000,000 on May 9 
The Bank of Greece reportedly is refraining 
from the sale of gold for deflationary pur- 
poses, as the supply of sovereigns from 
private sources is adequately meeting demand 
at the comparatively low rate of 224,000 
drachmas to the _ sovereign. The black- 
market rate of the dollar receded to 17,005 
drachmas on May 15 from the peak of 17,560 
drachmas reached early in March. 

The unwillingness of shipowners to pay 
the tax on shipping profits realized in 1947 
and 1948 led the Government to enforce 
sanctions, as provided in law No. 1411 enacted 
February 24, 1950, by ordering Greek con- 
sular authorities to refuse sailing docu- 


ments for vessels on which tax obligations 
had not been settled. This measure resulted 
in a compromise agreement between the 
Government and the shipowners calling for 
tax payments totaling $10,000,000 by June 
8, 1950 

The Supreme Court declared constitutiona] 
and valid the law on the cancelation of rea}. 
estate transactions concluded during the 
years of occupation (1941-44). The law pro. 
vides that proceedings may be instituted by 
sellers demanding the cancelation of the 
transactions or the payments of an additiona] 
price by the purchaser. 

In his annual stockholders report, the 
yovernor of the Bank of Greece presented 
the Bank's balance sheet for the year 1949, 
showing a net profit of 2,500,000,000 drachmas 
and recommended a 4 percent dividend. 


LABOR 


Although time lost because of strikes was 
negligible during May, considerable unrest 
was present among civil servants and other 
Government employees. May Day was cele- 
brated quietly throughout Greece by various 
trade unions affiliated with the GSEE (Gen- 
»ral Confederation of Labor). Rival labor 
groups met at a workingman’s area, Kaisari- 
ani. The Tenth Panhellenic Congress, pre- 
viously scheduled for May 28, has been post- 
poned until September 10 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
GREECE AND FINLAND RENEWED 


The Trade and Payments Agreement signed 
at Athens on March 24, 1949, between Greece 
and Finland, was renewed in a_ protocol 
signed at Athens on April 11, 1950, extending 
the Agreement in accordance with article 
VIII of the Trade Agreement from March 24, 
1950, to March 23, 1951, according to a re- 
port from the United States Embassy, Athens, 
dated May 11. Provision is made for a total 
of $4,000,000 in trade each way. Lists specify 
exports by Greece as follows: Tobacco (2,200 
metric tons), raisins, figs, sponges, metals, 
Olive oil, resin, fresh fruit, almonds, lead, 
and wine. In turn, Finland will export to 
Greece: Construction lumber, plywood, box 
shooks, wood pulp, newsprint, agricultural 
implements, household appliances, iron and 
steel, electrical machinery, and miscellaneous 
items. 

The Payments Agreement of March 1949 
was altered to increase the credit margin 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000. As heretofore, 
payments will be effected through a clearing 
account in United States dollars in the name 
of the Bank of Greece at the Bank of Fin- 
land and, as noted in the change above, the 
overdraft on either country may not exceed 
$1,000,000. 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH DENMARK RENEWED 


The Commercial and Payments Agreement 
signed in Copenhagen on February 25, 1949, 
between Greece and Denmark, was renewed 
for 1 year by a Protocol signed in Athens 
on April 15, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy, Athens, dated May 
12. 

Attached to the Protocol are tentative lists 
of goods to be exchanged which are subject 
to revision upon establishment of Greece's 
drawing rights for 1950-51 by the Intra- 
European Payments Agreement 

The lists includes substantial increases in 
exports of Greek tobacco to Denmark over 
amounts established last year. Other Greek 
exports to Denmark include dried and fresh 
fruit, sausage casings, naval stores, emery, 
wines, and sponges. Among Danish exports 
to Greece are cheese, eggs, seed potatoes, 
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paints, Cows, horses, machinery, electrical 
equipment, and medical and dental equip- 
ment. Exchange of goods valued at 4,000,000 
Danish crowns (about $580,000) each way 
is provided. 

The Payments Agreement remains un- 
changed and, as before, the non-interest- 
pearing account in Danish crowns is to be 
established in the National Bank of Denmark 
for the credit of the Bank of Greece. 

As of April 15, 1950, Greece’s clearing 
balance with Denmark showed a $220,000 
credit in addition to $311,000 of unused 
1949-50 drawing rights, making a total of 
$531,000 actually available as of that date. 
However, it is expected that the drawing 
rights will be fully utilized prior to June 30, 
1950. 


Hashemite Jordan 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION 
AT AMMAN 
(Dated May 16, 1950) 


The process of integrating Arab Palestine 
with Jordan, which has been going on con- 
tinuously for more than a year, became an 
accomplished fact on April 24 when the 
Jordan Parliament voted unanimcusly in 
favor of unification. Although no immediate 
economic changes are expected as a result 
of the formal announcement of unification, 
the long-range effects probably will be con- 
ducive to establishing an atmosphere of 
stability in Arab Palestine and to encourag- 
ing refugee Palestinian businessmen to re- 
sume their former businesses or to establish 
new ones 

During April it became apparent that the 
local market was in the midst of a general 
slump, as the expected business revival, 
which usually follows the slack first quarter, 
failed to develop. Merchants in Amman re- 
ported that not only was trade almost at a 
standstill, but there was also a shortage of 
available cash 

The present stagnation in trade is attrib- 
uted partly to the following circumstances: 
(1) A large amount of capital has been tied 
up in property because of the building boom 
of the past 2 years, with the result that very 
little ready cash is now available; (2) imports 
into Jordan in the last year have been un- 
usually high, and the cumulative effect has 
been a flooding of the local market; and (3) 
the usually profitable trade in reexports from 
Jordan to neighboring countries, particularly 
Lebanon and Syria, has recently fallen off 
because of a surplus of goods and low prices 
in these countries 

The issuance of import licenses was re- 
sumed in Jordan on April 10, but has not 
yet been resumed in Arab Palestine. The 
delay in the latter area appears to have been 
caused by the difficulty of classifying im- 
porters in Arab Palestine (for details, see 
May 29 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

Initial shipments of the new Jordan cur- 
rency arrived in Amman by airplane from 
London and were stored in the Ottoman 
Bank, the designated issuing agent. The 
currency will be backed by British sterling 
securities (as is the case with the present 
currency). Both the new currency and new 
coins are expected to be issued before the 
end of the summer, the exact date depending 
on how soon the complete stocks are received. 
The exchange will be made on a parity basis, 
e. g., 1 Palestinian pound will be exchanged 
for 1 Jordan dinar. The amount of currency 
issued will depend on the amount of money 
presented for exchange, which is estimated 
to be between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 Pales- 
tinian pounds 

Two items concerning foreign-exchange 
transactions and exemptions from import 
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duties appeared in the Official Gazette of 
April 16, 1950. One stipulates that all deal- 
ings in foreign exchange must have the 
approval of the Controller of Currency in 
Amman and specifically prohibits the Arab 
Bank and its branches in Arab Palestine from 
dealing in foreign exchange. The other is 
a decision of governmental authorities to 
exempt from all customs duties imports of 
crude mother-of-pearl, raw cotton, wool, and 
raw materials for making artificial or natural 
silk which are to be used for industrial pur- 
poses, provided these raw materials are im- 
ported directly from the factories. This 
decision is designed to promote the develop- 
ment of local handicrafts employing mother- 
of-pearl and to encourage the establishment 
of textile industries. 

The Council of Ministers has approved all 
the allocations of the British £1,000,000 loan, 
and work has already begun on improving 
and paving the Shuneh-Kureima and 
Damiya-Salt roads. 

As a result of the successful raising of an 
experimental crop of sugarcane in the Jor- 
dan Valley near Irbid, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture plans to extend its cultivation. The 
Ministry has requested the Dutch Ministry 
of Agriculture to provide it with suitable 
types of sugarcane. 

The Jordan Government has appointed a 
special committee composed of the Ministers 
of Agriculture, Public Works, and Foreign 
affairs to provide liaison between the Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNPRA) which assumed responsibility for 
caring for the refugees on May 1. 

On April 29, the Syrian Government pro- 
hibited the transport of goods by truck across 
Syria between Beirut, Lebanon, and Amman. 
Inasmuch as all goods moving through Syria 
either to or from Jordan must be trans- 
ported by rail within Syrian territory, this 
action is expected to increase substantially 
transportation costs for Jordan importers 
and to discourage reexports to Syria and 
Lebanon. 


oarv 
Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH NORWAY 


Following negotiations concluded at Buda- 
pest on January 28, 1950, the Hungarian-Nor- 
wegian commodity exchange agreement of 
August 27, 1946, was extended through Jan- 
uary 31, 1951, on the basis of new commodity 
lists, according to a dispatch of March 14, 
1950, from the American Embassy at Oslo. 

The value of trade under the new com- 
modity lists has been set to balance at be- 
tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 Norwegian 
crowns (one crown = US$0.14). If the estab- 
lished quotas are fully subscribed, the result- 
ant trade will be substantially above the 
volume which prevailed in 1949, when Nor- 
way’s imports from and exports to Hungary 
were valued at 3,700,000 and 5,700,000 crowns, 
respectively. 

The principal Norwegian products for 
which export quotas have been established 
in the commodity lists are rayon staple 
fibers, ferro-alloys, chemical wood pulp, and 
fish products. In return, Norway has agreed 
to license the importation of certain Hun- 
garian textiles, electrical apparatus and 
parts, and feedstuffs, among other products. 





Spain has recently ordered a quantity of 
electric locomotives from England valued at 
£2,750,000, according to a news item from 
Madrid dated March 31, 1950. 


Iran 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 


(Dated May 8, 1950) 


Little change has occurred recently in the 
economic conditions of Iran. Although the 
agricultural prospects have improved, the 
industrial and unemployment situation re- 
mains difficult. 

Despite the smaller sown acreage, increased 
crop yields in Azerbaijan are anticipated, 
owing to better growing conditions. A 
slightly larger yield also is indicated for cot- 
ton, the 1949-50 yield of which is estimated 
at about 21,000 metric tons of ginned cot- 
ton. Because of the depressed condition 
of the textile industry, however, domestic 
consumption is not expected to exceed 15,000 
tons, as compared with 17,000 tons in 1948-49, 
leaving an additional quantity to be added 
to export stocks. 

The industrial picture shows evidence of 
further deterioration. Although two large 
textile mills at Isfahan have reopened after 
short shut-downs, several weaving estab- 
lishments in Tabriz have ceased operations, 
adding to the increasing number of unem- 
ployed. Figures released by the Plan Organi- 
zation indicate that production of its textile 
subsidiary during the past 6 months in- 
creased about 15 percent over the preceding 
6-month period. 

To relieve the unemployment situation, 
the Government established a camp at Kerej, 
near Tehran, where the unemployed are 
temporarily provided for, and also placed at 
the disposal of the Plan Organization 50,000,- 
000 rials for work-relief projects (1 rial= 
$0.31). The number of unemployed at the 
camp has been steadily reduced, many being 
assigned to road projects in the Azerbaijan 
or Tehran areas. 

Crude-oil production continued at a high 
level, output in March totaling 2,863,000 tons 
as compared with 2,305,000 tons in February, 
and 2,426,000 tons in January. 

Wholesale prices and the cost-of-living in- 
dex at Tehran rose slightly during February 
and March, following a sharp drop in the 
preceding month. The cost-of-living index 
for Iran, however, continued to decline, 
reaching 846 (1936-37— 100), the lowest level 
since 1947. 

The Government continues to authorize 
budget expenditures on a monthly basis, no 
annual budget for the current year having 
yet been passed. A two-twelfths budget was 
approved for the period March 21 to May 20 
at the rate authorized in the preceding year. 
Income of the Iranian Administration of 
Customs rose substantially during 1949-50 
(ended March 20, 1950), amounting to 
2,569,894,000 rials as compared with 1,963,- 
619,300 rials in 1948-49. The increase reflects 
primarily the sharp over-all rise in imports. 

Import quotas for 1950-51 were fixed at 
3,200,000,000 rials as compared with 3,800,- 
000,000 rials in the preceding year. The prin- 
cipal changes include a reduction in the 
quota for cotton piece goods to 500,000,000 
rials from 750,000,000, smaller allocations for 
jute, glassware, agricultural and industrial 
machinery, and an increase in the quotas 
for passenger cars and motor accessories. 

Three decrees applicable to foreign trade 
were passed recently. According to the first, 
the Iranian Exchange Commission may now 
accept, in lieu of acceptable foreign exchange, 
goods of the equivalent value imported from 
countries: whose currencies are now unac- 
ceptable by the Commission. The second 
rescinds a decree of 1946 which prohibited 
reexports. The third relaxes restrictions on 
imports of wheat and wheat flour for the 
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period March 21—July 22, 1950. Importation 
of these products will be free, without the 
use of exchange at official rates, and the sale, 
purchase, and transportation of same within 
the country also will be unrestricted. In 
effect, this represents a temporary suspension 
of the grain monopoly. 

A project for the construction of dams at 
Zayanderoud and Doroudzand, involving 
about 34,000,000 rials, has been approved by 
the Council of Ministers, and will be in- 
cluded in the Plan Organization budget of 
expenditures for the current Iranian year, 
which is now being drawn up. 

The private commercial bank recently 
opened in Tehran reported that about 2,000 
current accounts were opened during its first 
45 days of operation, and that daily trans- 
actions total approximately 5,000,000 rials. 


Iraq 
Exchange and Finance 


TRANSFER OF EXCHANGE CONTROL FUNC- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL BANK OF IRAQ 


Circular No. 200, dated May 9, 1950, issued 
to “All Licensed Dealers’ by the Exchange 
Control Department of the National Bank 
of Iraq reads as follows: 

“In consequence of the publication of 
Exchange Control Law No. 18 of 1950, in 
Wagqayi Al Iraqyiah No. 2829 dated 9th, May 
1950, ali the powers and authorities formerly 
vested in the Exchange Control Committee 
have been transfered to the Board of Admin- 
istration of the National Bank of Iraq. 

“Licensed Dealers are accordingly notified 
that the following decisions have been taken 
by the Board of the National Bank: 


“(a) All duties and functions formerly 
carried out by the Office of the Exchange 
Control Committee are transferred to the 
National Bank of Iraq (Exchange Control 
Department) under the control of the 
Chief Cashier. 
“(b) All authorities and signing powers 
delegated by the Exchange Control Com- 
mittee to the Controller of Foreign Ex- 
change and to the Deputy Controller of 
Foreign Exchange are confirmed until 
further notice and they will carry the titles 
of Chief Cashier and Deputy Controller of 
Foreign Exchange, respectively. 
“(c) All authorities delegated by the Ex- 
change Control Committee to Licensed 
Dealers are confirmed until further notice. 
“Licensed Dealers are requested in the fu- 
ture to address all correspondence, forms, 
etc., relating to Exchange Control to: 

The Chief Cashier, 

National Bank of Iraq. 

Exchange Control Department, 

Baghdad, Iraq. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING RESTRICTIONS FOR SUGAR 
IMPORTS CONTINUED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
extending the Sugar (Control of Import) Act, 
1936, for another year beginning May 1, 
1950, and continuing through April 30, 1951. 
Under the Act of 1936, commercial imports 
of sugar are prohibited except under license 
issued by the Irish Sugar Company, a semi- 
official organization. (Sugar up to 14 pounds 
in weight in gift packages and samples of 
sugar may be imported without regard to 
licensing procedures.) 
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Israel 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGE IN GIFT REGULATIONS 


New regulations pertaining to shipments 
of gifts, other than food parcels, to Israel 
recently have been announced by the Office 
of the Consulate-General of Israel, New York, 
a Se: According to the new regulations, 
gifts, other than food (for food-parcel regu- 
lations, see April 17, 1950, issue of ForEIGNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY), and refrigerators, not 
exceeding $112 in value f. a. s. (that is, ex- 
clusive of ocean freight and marine insur- 
ance), may be sent to recipients in Israel 
without import licenses. Such gifts, how- 
ever, may not be sent more frequently than 
four times a year to each family, and must 
be solely for personal use 

Regarding refrigerators, and other gifts 
exceeding 3112 in value, such gifts require 
import licenses before they may be sent to 
Israel. As in the past, prepayment of cus- 
toms duties and luxury taxes at an Israel 
Consulate prior to shipment is encouraged 
but payment will be accepted only after an 
import license has been obtained in advance 
by the recipient in Israel. In order to ob- 
tain these licenses, a donor must furnish 
the recipient with an affidavit authenticated 
by either of the Israel Consulates located at 
11 E. Seventieth Street, New York, N. Y., or 
208 W. Eighth Street, Los Angeles, Calif 

{Holders of the Department of Commerce 
mimeographed circular of November 1, 1949, 
on sending gift packages to Israel, should 
make the necessary corrections. | 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED 
WITH SWEDEN 


A protocol supplementary to the 1949 trade 
and payments agreement between Italy and 
Sweden was signed on April 13, 1950, at Rome 
according to a dispatch dated April 20, 1950 
from the United States Embassy at Stock- 
holm. The new protocol, covering the period 
through October 31, 1950, is merely a modi- 
fication of the currently effective bilateral 
trade agreement of November 15, 1949, and is 
designed to liquidate Italy's large credit 
balance in trade with Sweden by increasing 
the Swedish export quotas 

Under the protocol, Swedish export quotas 
established under the November agreement 
were increased by 24,000,000 Swedish crowns 
(1 crown = $0.19), of which 10,000,000 crowns 
represents an increase in the quota for 
“miscellaneous commodities.” In addition, 
Italy has removed quota limitations on the 
importation from Sweden of certain products 
over and above those already free-listed by 
Italy under OEEC trade liberalization direc- 
tives. Several key items in Swedish-Italian 
trade are now exchanged on a quota-free 
basis, including Swedish wood pulp, paper, 
cardboard, ferro-chromium, razor blades, and 
razor-blade steel, and Italian citrus fruit, rice, 
wines, aniline dyes, woolen and cotton tex- 
tiles, and agricultural machines 


Kore: 
Orea 
DISPATCH FROM. LoS. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated May 12, 1950) 


Conclusion of a trade agreement between 
Korea and Japan, the promulgation of for- 


eign-exchange regulations and the subge- 
quent auction of foreign exchange, the 
National Assembly passage of a _ balanceg 
budget for fiscal year 1950-51 as a step to- 
wards achieving budgetary balance, and the 
passage of a central-bank statute were among 
the significant economic achievements qdur- 
ing the month of April in the Republic of 
Korea. Other economic developments, how- 
ever, included a further increase in the price 
of rice and other foodstuffs, and the depletion 
of Government rice reserves at a rapid rate 
as a result of Government market-contro] 
sales to preclude further price increases in 
rice 
FooD AND AGRICULTURE 

Despite earlier agreement that no more 
than 50 percent of daily rice needs would be 
released in Seoul from the Government mar- 
ket-control rice reserves, it was decided to 
release 4,000 suk (1 suk=5.119 bushels), or 
about 80 percent of Seoul's needs, beginning 
April 12, to preclude further increases in the 
price of rice. Although this measure, to- 
gether with ration releases, checked the rise 
in price, the additional releases for this pur- 
pose threatened a serious depletion of rice 
reserves, and, if continued at this rate, may 
result in a food-short period in the summer 
From January to the end of April, 210,000 
metric tons of rice had been released as a 
price-control measure in Seoul alone, leaving 
about 225,000 tons in reserve to cover market- 
control releases until August Only about 
10,000 suk of rice had been sold since March 
27 in market-control operations in Pusan, 
but this smaller volume of sales is attributed 
in large part to the requirement that pur- 
chasers buy national bonds and/or lottery 
tickets before being granted rice-purchase 
tickets. As a result of this requirement, 
buyers found the open-market price of 2,400 
won per small mal (16.5 pounds) more 
attractive 

MINERAL PRODUCTION 


An improvement in mineral production in 
March over February was attributable largely 
to a 10 percent increase in anthracite-coal 
production. March output of coal amounted 
to 97,970 metric tons, or 9,600 tons above 
February production. Lignite registered only 
a slight increase, rising from 3,249 tons in 
February to 3,625 tons in March. Notwith- 
standing this improvement, coal mines were 
not operating at capacity because of financial 
difficulties, with mine wages, salary, and con- 
struction payments in arrears. An ameliora- 
tion of these conditions may result from the 
National Assembly passage of the law in April 
providing for the establishment of the Dai 
Han Coal Corporation designed to put the 
Government's vested coal mines on a busi- 
ness basis 

Data on other mineral production in March 
are not available, but February output was 
below that of January, except for a rise in 
tungsten concentrates. February output for 
certain major minerals was reported as fol- 
lows: Tungsten concentrates, 92.5 metric 
tons; amorphous graphite, 1,802 tons; crystal- 
line graphite, 35 tons; gold, 28.6 kilograms of 
metal content; silver, 6 kilograms of metal 
content; and copper ore, 43 metric tons 


ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


Estimated generation of electric power in 
April averaged 74,802 kilowatts, which was 
only slightly more than the average of 74,414 
kilowatts in March. The transportation costs 
in the expensive special rail and truck move- 
ment of about 81,000 tons of coal to the 
Yongwol thermal plant—initiated in April- 
as well as the contemplated increase in coal 
prices, will contribute to the high cost of 
operating the plant. Total power in April 
was generated 67 percent by thermal plants, 
28 percent by hydroelectric plants, and 5 per- 
cent by oil plants. During April, American 
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engineers and representatives of an engineer- 
ing company arrived in Korea to select sites 
for the proposed 15,000-kilowatt and 30,000- 
kilowatt thermal plants to be constructed 
and to supervise the construction of the 
Sumjingang hydroelectric dam project. 

Although electric-power availability in 
March was approximately the same as in 
February, manufacturing improved some- 
what in March, reflecting increased produc- 
tion chiefly in pottery and porcelain, coal 
priquettes, and paper. Declines, on the other 
hand, were registered in cotton cloth, salt, 
and common brick, with no cement and 
clinker production because of the power 
shortages. It would appear that unless elec- 
tric-power Output can be raised above the 
current levels, appreciable increases in in- 
dustrial production cannot be realized. 

FINANCE 

An initial step toward achieving budgetary 
balance was taken in April, when the Na- 
tional Assembly passed a balanced budget for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1950. Under 
the budget, as passed, appropriations for 
General Account agencies total 102,346,200,- 
000 won, whereas revenues under this ac- 
count total 58,404,100,000 won, the deficit of 
43.942,100,000 to be covered by transfers of 
net revenues from the Special Account 
agencies. Total tax revenues are scheduled 
at 31,153,300,000 won or more than three 
times tax collections in the past fiscal year. 
About 30 percent of the tax revenue will be 
derived under legislation passed in April, 
which increases liquor, income, and corpora- 
tion taxes, and from a manufacturers’ excise 
tax of 10 percent on cotton and rayon cloth 
As a preliminary measure to help improve 
the collection of taxes, the Home Affairs 
Minister announced the suspension of au- 
thorizations to collect “voluntary” contribu- 
tions. Other measures to increase revenue 
included National Assembly approval of a 100 
percent increase in postal rates, a 50 percent 
increase in Monopoly Bureau tobacco prod- 
ucts,, and an increase in passenger and 
freight rates of 100 and 50 percent, respec- 
tively. 

It is anticipated, however, that there will 
be a deficit of about 36,000,000,000 won in 
the first quarter of the current fiscal year, 
chiefly as a result of commitments carried 
forward from the past fiscal year. This def- 
icit, it is believed, will be funded by the 
Government overdraft with the Bank of 
Korea. The Government overdraft climbed 
to an unprecedented high of 98,500,000,000 
won on April 29 from 83,700,000,000 won on 
March 31, reflecting increased cash pay- 
ments. Because of certain lags between ex- 
penditures and repayments of bank loans in 
connection with the expected self-liquidat- 
ing summer-grains program and the fall rice- 
purchase program, a supplementary budget 
in the amount of 53,000,000,000 won was 
approved in April for summer-grain pur- 
chases, subsidies for redemption of fertilizer 
certificates, and food-administration ex- 
penses, and a supplementary budget in the 
amount of 70,000,000,000 won is being pre- 
pared for the rice-purchase program. 

Currency in circulation declined to 61,500,- 
000,000 won on May 1, reflecting a decrease 
of nearly 3,000,000,000 won attributable in 
large part to the Government's price-control 
sales of rice. It is anticipated, however, with 
the initiation of increased Government cash 
expenditures during the current quarter, that 
the declining trend may be reversed. 

Wholesale prices in April increased about 2 
percent, with the major increases being reg- 
istered in grains and textile raw materials 
whereas retail prices fell slightly, despite an 
increase in foodstuffs, with the major decline 
being registered in fuels reflecting the advent 
of warm weather. It is hoped that the can- 
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cellation of Government price and allocation 
controls over certain consumer goods on April 
17 (including cotton-textile products, rayon- 
and silk-mixed cloth, soap, Korean lumber, 
rubber shoes, and similar items) will tend 
to stimulate production and lower open- 
market prices. The price of rice in April 
reached postwar highs of 2,350 won per small 
mal in Seoul and 2,400 won in Pusan. With 
the initiation of larger Government price- 
control sales of rice on April 12, the Seoul 
price dropped to 2,150 won and remained at 
about that level for the rest of the month, 
but in Pusan the price remained at 2,400 
won because it was relatively more attractive 
to farmers than the requirement of purchas- 
ing National Defense Bonds and lottery 
tickets in order to obtain Government mar- 
ket-control purchase tickets for rice. 

An important development in the field of 
banking in April was the passage by the 
National Assembly of a central-bank statute 
which will establish the Bank of Korea as a 
central bank equipped with strong credit- 
control powers in addition to its note-issue 
privileges and its reserve and rediscount 
functions. It will act as banker and fiscal 
agent for the Government but will be pro- 
hibited the commercial banking business 
with the public except for foreign-trade and 
exchange transactions, which will become one 
of its functions with the merging of the 
Korean Foreign Exchange Bank with the new 
central bank. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


New foreign-exchange regulations, which 
were promulgated in April, provide for the 
sale of Government-owned and other avail- 
able foreign exchange by the Korean Foreign 
Exchange Bank at publicly announced auc- 
tion to registered importers and approved end 
users. Between auctions, sales of foreign 
exchange will be made to travelers, students, 
diplomats, and other noncommercial holders 
of exchange-purchase permits issued by the 
Ministry of Finance, as well as to commercial 
users of foreign exchange who hold import 
licenses or exchange permits at the bank rate 
(weighted average) established at the latest 
auction. 

The first auction under these regulations, 
which was held on April 29, involved a sale 
of $562,650 and resulted in a bank rate of 
1,800 won to US$1. The Korean Foreign Ex- 
change Bank announced, as a consequence 
of this bank rate, that effective May 1 it 
would sell dollars at the rate of 1,850 won to 
US$1 and buy dollars at the rate of 1,800 won 
to US$1 until the next auction on May 13. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports into the Republic of Korea 
during March were valued at $11,223,247, 
nearly 79 percent of which were financed 
with United States appropriated funds, 12 
percent by Korean Government funds, and 
9 percent on a private level. Imports during 
the month consisted principally of cotton 
and products, fertilizers, coal, and petroleum 
and petroleum products. Chief suppliers in- 
cluded the United States (more than 50 per- 
cent of the total by value), Japan (15 per- 
cent), China, and Canada. Total exports, 
on the other hand were valued at $1,503,405, 
two-thirds of which were handled on a 
private level and one-third on a Government 
level. Hong Kong was the principal market, 
taking nearly 64 percent of Korea’s total ex- 
ports, while Japan's share was nearly 32 per- 
cent. Major exports included dried cuttlefish 
(to Hong Kong), rice (to Japan), furs, agar 
agar, and tungsten ore. 

Agreement was reached in April to export 
an additional 9,000 tons of rice to Japan 
on the same basis as the 100,000 tons con- 
tracted in February, to compensate for the 
April 25 import of 9,000 tons of Australian 
barley. The import of an additional 9,000 


tons of Australian barley is currently under 
consideration. 

An important development in the field of 
foreign trade was the conclusion in April 
of a trade agreement between the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (acting 
on behalf of occupied Japan) and Korea, 
covering the period from April 1, 1950, to 
March 31, 1951, and involving Korean exports 
to Japan (other than rice), valued at $9,- 
500,000, and imports from Japan (excluding 
ECA purchases and Japanese food sales) 
valued at $25,000,000. Korean rice sales to 
Japan are expected to reach a value of $33,- 
000,000, and ECA purchases in Japan for 
Korea are expected to total $34,000,000. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A Shipping Agreement was concluded be- 
tween Korea and SCAP on behalf of Japan 
in April whereby equal treatment will be 
accorded the shipping of both countries. 
The agreement includes the principle of 
cabotage and provides that operators of ships 
shall have proper agency representation in 
the ports of the other country. 


Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
1950 


Overshadowing all other developments in 
the economic field in Lebanon during the 
first quarter of 1950 was the dissolution on 
March 14 of the Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union, according to a report from the Ameri- 
can Legation, Beirut. This action culminated 
a long period of strained economic relations 
between Lebanon and Syria. Immediately 
after the customs break, Lebanon took steps 
to assure a continuous flow of essential im- 
ports. Decrees were issued by the Lebanese 
High Council of Customs exempting from 
import duty some 30 essential items, such as 
wheat, flour, dairy products, and raw cotton. 
Similar decrees covering other essential prod- 
ucts were anticipated. 


TRADE AND PRICES 


The downward trend of commercial ac- 
tivity evident in Lebanon in 1949 continued 
during the first quarter of 1950. Bank re- 
ports, as well as reports from trade in gen- 
eral, indicated that the first quarter was 
the dullest experienced by most merchants 
in many years. With the exception of food- 
stuffs and construction materials, trade in 
consumer luxury durables such as auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, and radios, 
declined sharply. While there were no out- 
standing bankruptcies, several leading firms 
associated with numerous smaller dealers 
were reported hard pressed for liquid funds. 

At the close of the quarter, trade between 
Lebanon and Syria was completely halted, the 
only exceptions being cattle shipments from 
Syria, petroleum products from Lebanon, and 
goods in transit. With the dissolution of 
the Syria-Lebanese Customs Union, the 
compilation of foreign-trade data ceased. 
Based on customs receipts, the only official 
data available on foreign-trade operations, 
the turnover appeared to have declined; dur- 
ing the quarter these receipts amounted to 
13,700,000 Lebanese pounds (of which 56 per- 
cent go to Syria and 44 to Lebanon) com- 
pared with an average of 15,000,000 pounds 
for the corresponding period of the previous 
3 years (Lebanese pound officially quoted 
at US$0.0456). 

Throughout the quarter, efforts toward 
stimulating tourism were accelerated. Ap- 
propriations amounting to 1,250,000 Lebanese 
pounds for the several activities of the Tour- 
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ist Commission were included in the annual 


budget. Toward the end of March, the first 
contingents of Holy Year pilgrims en route 
to the holy places in Palestine began arriving 
in Lebanon. 

Most wholesale prices declined during the 
quarter, according to unofficial sources. 
Several basic commodities, such as building 
materials, electric household appliances, 
machinery, canned foods, and rice decreased 
10 to 15 percent compared with the preceding 
quarter; chemical dyes declined about 40 
percent; drugs and pharmaceuticals were 
slightly lower; whereas textiles, leather, 
sugar, and cereals remained practically un- 
changed. The price declines were attributed 
to a variety of causes; namely, lower world 
prices, more active liquidation of accumu- 
lated stocks by domestic traders, the credit 
stringency and reduced purchasing power 
accompanying the increase in unemploy- 
ment. Reduced purchases by ne‘ghboring 
countries, especially Syria, which is normally 
served by Lebanese traders, also contributed 
in large measure to the price recession. 

The trend of living costs during January 
and February was downward, according to 
the official index of the Bureau of Economic 
and Statistical Surveys of the High Council 
of Common Interests. The general index in 
February was 417 as compared with 421 in 
January, the drop being accounted for en- 
tirely by declines in the food and rent com- 
ponents. Prices of vegetables, which at this 
time of the year come generally from Syria, 
showed a sharp rise; dairy products were 
practically unchanged, while fruits declined, 
with the stopping of shipments to Syria. 
With the dissolution of the Customs Union, 
the compilation of this index was discontin- 
ued; it is estimated, however, that the index 
for March was approximately the same as for 
February. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Severe cold weather in January and Feb- 
ruary adversely affected several agricultural 
crops, including wheat (estimated yield 40,- 
000 metric tons), bananas, and citrus crops. 
The citrus crop was expected to be slightly 
less than the poor 1948-49 yield. Normal 
expansion of deciduous-fruit plantations 
continued during the quarter, with some 
100,000 new trees being planted. At the end 
of the quarter, no imports of agricultural 
products, except livestock, were permitted 
from Syria. 

Production of yarn and knitted goods, beer, 
alcohol, and matches was greatly curtailed 
during the quarter, because of reduced de- 
mand from Syria. Since about 70 percent of 
such output is normally sold to Syria, further 
curtailment of Lebanese industrial opera- 
tions is in prospect, with a continued expan- 
sion in unemployment, unless trade with 
Syria returns to normal or new outlets are 
found. 

Refinery production was maintained dur- 
ing the quarter. The plan to shut down the 
old unit for cleaning and overhauling has 
apparently been temporarily postponed. 

Tapline (Trans-Arabian Pipeline) opera- 
tions in southern Lebanon were accelerated 
Construction of three storage tanks was well 
under way and about half of the 24-mile 
section of the pipeline to be built in Leba- 
non was scheduled to be completed by March 
31, 1950. 

FINANCE 


Budget estimates for 1950, as approved by 
the Chamber of Deputies, provide for an 
increase over the 1949 budget of 6,300,000 
Lebanese pounds, the total revenue and ex- 
penditures amounting to 85,300,000 Lebanese 
pounds. 

Note circulation increased to 178,000,000 
pounds on March 31 from 168,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 31. This increase is attributed to a 
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resumption of gold purchases by the Bank 
of Issue on the Beirut free money market 
and not to an improvement in business con- 
ditions. The gold cover on March 31 rose 
to approximately 32 percent of note circula- 
tion compared with 25.29 percent at the end 
of December 1949. 

The dollar declined during the quarter in 
terms of Lebanese pounds, the average buy- 
ing rate in March being 3.17 compared with 
3.22 in January; the respective figures for 
1949 were 3.42 and 3.60. Gold prices were 
also lower. However, due to resumption of 
gold purchases by the Bank of Issue, the 
British gold sovereign rose slightly to 35.90 
Lebanese pounds at the end of the quarter 
after having previously been quoted for some 
time at 35.30. 

The premium of the Lebanese pound over 
the Syrian pound, which averaged 11 percent 
for most of the quarter, reached 18 percent 
after March 14, 1950, when the Syrian Gov- 
ernment decided to recall Syrian 50-pound 
and 100-pound notes held at home and 
abroad. The premium subsequently de- 
clined to 11 percent at the end of March, 
following the new issue of Syrian banknotes. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH HUNGARY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Hungary.”) 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New ADDITIONS TO Basic LIST OF 
IMPORTABLE ARTICLES 


A Peruvian Supreme Resolution of April 
27, 1950, published in the local press May 1, 
lists the following additions to the basic list 
of importable articles, according to a dis- 
patch of May 4 from the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima: 


Tariff No Classification 

1156 toards and small boards, of common 
wood, plain, prepared for cases, 
whether or not marked or planed, 
including unassembled packing cases 

1174 Miscellaneous woods veneered with 
wood of any kind 

1175 Plywood, glued or not, of cedar or 
mahogany 

1176 Plywood, glued or not, of all othe 
kinds 

1177 Sheeets or veneer not exceeding 3% mil 


limeters in thickness 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 17, 1949, announcing the establishment 
of the basic importable list. Goods not ap- 
pearing on this list are prohibited importa- 
tion into the country. Since November 14, 
1949, when Peru abandoned the official 
parity, all importable merchandise is brought 
into the country at the free certificate rate 
of exchange. | 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


DISPATCH FROM LU. S. EMBASSY, 
MANILA 
(Dated May 3, 1950) 


April was highlighted by discussion in the 
Philippine Congress of the new import-con- 


trol bill, introduced in the House as H. 999. 
The bill, drafted to replace the measure ex. 
piring April 30, contained a number of con- 
troversial issues and was highly contested in 
the House. Before the bill was finally ap- 
proved on April 24 and submitted to the 
Senate, a number of amendments were made. 
In the meantime, the old import-control law 
was extended by joint resolution until May 
18, the date of adjournment of Congress, 

Among the issues debated in the House 
was the proposal to relax the cut-back on 
cigarettes from 80 to 50 percent of the base 
period. This proposal had been made to 
maintain excise-tax revenues but was op. 
posed by exchange authorities of the Centra) 
Bank, and in final action the proposal was 
rejected Approved was a clause limiting 
remittances of motion-picture exhibitors by 
admitting, ex-quota, goods intended solely 
for rent, lease, or exhibition, but restricting 
foreign-exchange permits for remittances 
abroad to 50 percent of the rentals or royal- 
ties received. The House retained the clause 
reserving 40 percent of quotas for new 
Filipino importers or corporations in which 
Filipinos held 60 percent stock interest, 
Formal objection to this provision was reg- 
istered by the United States Government, as 
well as by representatives from other foreign 
communities in Manila. The House further 
changed the bill to limit all imports not 
specifically listed in appendices, or exempted, 
to a ceiling of c. i. f. import values in 1949, 

A definite policy under which the Govern- 
ment would go into partnership with aliens 
desiring to initiate new projects was estab- 
lished in April by the National Development 
Company. The Company announced that 

the Government will enter into part- 
nership with foreign investors only on the 
condition that they already have established 
in the country all their plant facilities; that 
is, that all the buildings, machinery, and 
equipment are fully installed and ready 
to work.” 

Negotiations have begun for the develop- 
ment of the Philippine cotton industry on a 
commercial scale An American company 
announced in April that it was prepared to 
undertake the erection of a 60,000-spindle 
unit, plus spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, and other facilities needed in the manu- 
factor of cotton prints. Estimated capacity 
of the plant reportedly will be 40,000,000 
yards of standard-print cloth on the working 
basis of a 5-day week. The ownership of the 
manufacturing plant will be reserved ex- 
clusively to the National Development Com- 
pany, although until the entire equipment 
and machinery have been amortized, the 
American firm will retain title 

Plans for the establishment of a 1,000,000- 
peso pencil factory at Grace Park also were 
announced in April. The exchange license 
was obtained from the Central Bank for the 
machinery, which was expected from the 
United States in time for operations to begin 
in 5 months. Initial preduction was set at 
20,000 gross of pencils per month 

Revised estimates for the 1949-50 rice crop 
were made at 58,879,009 cavans of paddy 


(equivalent to 1,683,940 metric tons of 


cleaned rice), or about 4 percent above 
last season's output (1 cavan unhulled 
rice=97 pounds.) Currently favorable 


weather conditions promise early planting 
for the 1950-51 crop. Open-market prices 
in April were the lowest since the war; 
second-class domestic Macan milled rice re- 
tailed in Manila for 18.50 pesos per cavan, 
compared with 27.25 pesos per cavan in 
April 1949 No rice was imported in the 
first 4 months of 1950 by the National Corn 
and Rice Administration, and it was thought 
possible that substantial importations of 
grain may not be necessary during 1950 
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Shipments of coconut products during the 
first quarter of 1950 were 109,649 long tons 
of copra, 10,086 long tons of coconut oil, and 
14,091 short toms of dessicated coconut. In 
terms of copra, shipments increased mate- 
rially over the same period in 1949. 

Abaca exports in January and February 
totaled 98,743 bales, compared with 91,959 
in January and February 1949. Production 
amounted to 116,638 bales. It was expected 
that output in 1950 would at least equal, 
and possibly exceed, that in 1949. Significant 
advances in Davao production have been 
made 

According to reports at the end of March, 
centrifugal sugar milled during the crop 
year totaled 509,569 short tons, or about 62 
percent of the previously forecast mill out- 
put. Exports to the United States aggregated 
183,848 long tons. Under the protection of 
limitation of impcrts of cigarettes and other 
tobacco products, tobacco prices increased 
in April. Isabela leaf sold at 160 pesos per 
bale (253 pounds), ex-warehouse, compared 
with 105 pesos per bale a year ago. 

Philippine foreign trade for the first quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled 289,846,000 pesos, of which 
149,135,000 pesos were imports and 140,711,- 
000 pesos were exports, according to unof- 
ficial sources. In the corresponding period 
for 1949, imports amounted to 342,757,000 
pesos and exports to 133,903,000 pesos. A 
marked improvement in the trade balance 
was credited to the effects of import controls 
and an increase in exports, chiefly of copra 
and abaca 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORT-CONTROL BILL PASSED BY SENATE 


New Philippine import-control legislation 
(House Bill 900) was passed by the Senate on 
May 18, substantially in the same form as 
approved by the House on April 24, according 
to a telegram from the American Embassy, 
Manila, dated May 19. [See reference to im- 
port-control bill in preceding dispatch.] A 
notable exception was the reported revision 
in the Senate of the clause reserving 40 per- 
cent of import quotas for new Filipino im- 
porters. The clause was changed to include 
new importers who are American nationals 
as well as Filipinos, and the reserve was fixed 
at 30 percent of import quotas for 1950, 40 
percent for 1951, and 50 percent for 1952. 

Details of the final provisions of the bill 
will be published as soon as received from the 
American Embassy at Manila. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED 
WITH ITALY 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Italy.’’) 


Union of South 
Afric: 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS: PERMIT AL- 
LOCATIONS FOR SECOND HALF OF 1950 
ANNOUNCED 
Details of an interim import-permit allo- 

cation scheme for the second half of 1950, 


covering industrial raw materials, consum- 
able stores, and maintenance spares, were 
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Canada: Estimates of 1949 Travel Expenditures 


_ New records were established in Canadian international travel in 1949 when, accord- 
ing to first estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, travelers from other countries 
spent a total of $288,000,000 in Canada. This is an increase of 3 percent over the 
former record of $280,000,000 in 1948. Travel expenditures in Canada have risen each 
year from a wartime low of $82,000,000 in 1942 to a figure three and a half times as 
large in 1949, 

Although there was an increase of $8,000,000 in 1949 in expenditures of non-resident 
travelers in Canada, there was a much greater increase of $57,000,000 in expenditures 
of Canadian travelers in other countries. Hence, the balance of payments on travel 
account was less favorable than in 1948. Net receipts in 1949 were $97,000,000, a drop 
of 34 percent from the peak of 1948 but still $7,000,000 higher than in any other year. 

By far the largest portion of travel receipts came from United States visitors who 
spent $270,000,000, a gain of 1 percent over the previous high point of $267,000,000 in 
1948. Motorists entering on customs permits spent 8 percent more than in 1948, while 
spending by bus passengers and plane passengers increased by 18 percent and 47 per- 
cent, respectively. Expenditures of persons traveling by train and boat continued to 
decline. 

The most important development in 1949 was the substantial increase in expenditures 
of Canadian travelers in the United States. From an all-time low of $18,000,000 in 1941, 
brought about by wartime restrictions on travel, Canadian expenditures had made 
progressively greater annual gains until in 1947 they reached a total of $152,000,000. 
In 1948, principally as a result of the Emergency Exchange Conservation program, 
expenditures of Canadian travelers experienced their first drop in 7 years, declining to 


$113,000,000. 


be compared with $8,000,000 in 1948. 





With the removal at the beginning of 1949 of restrictions on imports by 
travelers under the $100 exemption privilege, there was a return to the former trend of 
annual increases. The drop of $39,000,000 in 1948 was replaced by a rise of $51,000,000, 
and expenditures in 1949 stood at $164,000,000, a figure two and a half times as large as 
the average expenditures for the preceding 20 years. 

During 1949 many Canadians found it profitable to shop in United States border 
cities, because of declining United States commodity prices and the removal of some 
of the restrictions on imports by travelers. 
exemption amounted to $28,700,236 in 1949 as against $229,698 in 1948 when restric- 
tions on this group of imports were in force. 
half the total increase in 1949 in expenditures by Canadian travelers in the United States. 

Expenditures in Canada by visitors from oversea countries totaled $18,000,000 com- 
pared with $13,000,000 in 1948. Canadian travel expenditures in oversea countries 
totaled $27,000,000, the highest in 20 years. 


Imports declared under the $100 customs 


This increase alone accounts for more than 


The resulting net debit of $9,000,000 can 








announced in the Union of South Africa by 
the Director of Imports and Exports on April 
24, 1950. Raw materials include materials 
or components used by the importer or sold 
by the importer to others for further proc- 
essing of goods for installation or services; 
packing materials; railway, permanent way, 
and road materials; and fertilizer, seeds, and 
other agricultural requirements, excluding 
capital equipment. Consumable stores and 
maintenance spares include consumable ma- 
terials (or indirect materials) such as oil, 
grease, cotton waste, brooms, rags, welding 
electrodes, grinding wheels, and _ similar 
items and small loose tools, utensils, and 
articles of all kinds used for the mainte- 
nance and repair of plant machinery. 

According to the announcement, soft-cur- 
rency import permits (all permits carry 
specific foreign-exchange authorization) for 
industrial raw materials, spares, and con- 
sumable stores will be issued to importers 
up to 80 percent of the importer's sales or 
consumption of these classes of goods dur- 
ing the first half of 1949, as shown in detailed 
returns filed by importers with the Director 
of Imports and Exports. This interim allo- 
cation scheme will apply to all industries 
except those with which special exchange- 
allocation arrangements have been or will 
be made. 

The industries specified in the announce- 
ment as not affected by the permit-alloca- 
tion scheme are as follows: (a) Mining 
industry; (b) motor industry; (c) tea and 
coffee packing; (d) wine industry; (e) fer- 
tilizer industry; (f) paper, printing, and 
packaging; (g) pharmaceutical industry; 
(h) agricultural industry; (i) building and 
contracting industry; and (j) tailoring and 
clothing industry. 


As heretofore, upon application to the Di- 
rector, each importer may convert up to 
50 percent of his soft-currency permits into 
hard-currency permits at a fixed rate of £1 
hard currency for each £2 soft currency sur- 
rendered. Soft-currency permits will be valid 
for shipment from the country of origin 
during the period from July 1, 1950, to March 
31, 1951, whereas hard-currency permits will 
be valid only through December 31, 1950. 


Export CONTROLS RELAXED 


Export licensing controls in the Union of 
South Africa were removed on a number of 
commodities by Government Notice No. 874, 
published in the official Government Gazette 
on April 21, 1950, and presumably effective 
from that date. Inasmuch as export con- 
trols in the Union have been maintained 
primarily to conserve commodities remain- 
ing in short supply and necessary for local 
requirements, the new action is seen as re- 
flecting an improved internal supply situa- 
tion in that country. Existing foreign-ex- 
change regulations, however, continue to 
require bank permits for the reexport of all 
goods containing component materials of 
nonsterling origin. 

Among the commodities which no longer 
require export licenses are: Barley, oats, rye, 
and their products; asbestos-cement prod- 
ucts and building cement; mosquito gauze; 
certain iron and steel products including 
bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, screws, tacks, and 
similar items; and pig iron, certain articles 
in which sheet steel and tubing are wholly 
or partially used, and certain other iron and 
steel manufactured products including ma- 
chine hand tools. 


(Continued on p. 47) 





EWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office = 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CANADIAN FIRM INCREASES FACILITIES 


A new building, under construction for 
some months by Canadair Limited, has been 
reported as nearing completion, raising to 
1,750,000 square feet the total of enclosed 
space available for the company’s operations. 
Much additional machinery and equipment 
has been installed, partly for use on the F86A 
contract for the RCAF. The company re- 
ported the first of its jet fighters was sched- 
uled for approximately August and that 
production would be at the rate of one unit 
weekly thereafter. Little commercial busi- 
ness was available to occupy the remaining 
plant facilities. 


CUBAN AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft owned by Cuban airlines are as 
follows: 


Manufacturer and 
Airline model 
Cubana de Aviacién ! 5 Douglas DC-3A. 
2 Douglas DC-3. 
1 Douglas C-54. 
1 Electra 10-C. 
Aerovias ““Q” 3 Douglas DC-3C. 
1 Douglas DC-3. 
} Douglas C-47. 
1 Douglas C-47A. 
1 Douglas C-+47B 
Cuba Aeropostal, 8. A 1 Lockheed Lode- 
star 18-56. 
3 Curtiss C-46D. 
1 Curtiss C-+46A 
1 Douglas C-47A 
1 Douglas DC-3C, 
Expreso Aereo Interamericano, S. A. 1 Curtiss C-46. 
Servicios Aereos, 8S. A... 1 Curtiss C-46 
1 Curtiss C-+46D. 
Aerolineas del Norte, S. A 3 Avro-Anson IV. 
Aerovias del Sur de Cuba, S. A 1 Stinson 108-3. 
1 Piper PA-12 
1 Piper Vagabund 
2 Avro-Anson V 
(400 hp. Pratt- 
Whitney en- 
gines). 
Corporacién Aeronautica Antillana. 2 Avro-Anson IV. 
1 Vultee BT-13 


1In addition, one DC-—+ is leased from Pan American 
Airways. 

There are about 170 private airplanes oper- 
ating in Cuba. Data on the most popular 
planes are as follows: 

Number in 


Model Operation 

Piper J-3 70 
Taylorcraft L-2M _- - 26 
Stinson 108___- 36 
Piper PA-12__. a 24 
Aeronca O-58-B 14 
Piper PA-11 ¢ ; : 13 
Cessna 170. : 7 


INDIAN PLANT WILL MANUFACTURE 
FIGHTERS 


A news item appearing in the Indian Ex- 
press of April 22 states that the Hindustan 
Aircraft Factory at Bangalore, India, plans to 
manufacture Vampire fighters on behalf of 
India’s Defence Services. The estimated cost 
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of the project is over 35,000,000 rupees. (1 
rupee = US$0.2087.) 

To begin with, parts will be imported from 
Britain for assembling at Bangalore. Later 
it is planned to manufacture the entire plane 
locally, 

REGISTRATIONS, LEBANON 


Lebanon aircraft registrations in 1949 were 
as follows: Industrial, 0; airline, 9; school, 
6; and private, 2. 


SWEDISH DEVELOPMENTS 


Svenska Aeroplan AB. (SAAB), Link6éping, 
is continuing the production of the first se- 
ries of 20 SAAB Scandiaplanes, and the 
first plane in the series was test flown on 
September 12. Three prototype models of 
the Swedish military jet plane, J-29 “The 
Flying Barrel’, were test flown, and a series 
production for the Swedish Air Force was 
started. The series of three-seated Sapphire 
planes was completed during the year, and 
production was discontinued. 

The first flight over the Atlantic by a 
Swedish-built airplane was made in Septem- 
ber, when the SAAB Scandia prototype model 
was flown to the United States for demon- 
stration in North America and South Amer- 
ica. Efforts were made to sell the licensing 
rights for producing the plane in the United 
States. However, at the end of the year no 
contracts had been concluded 

As a result of the demonstration tour in 
South America, six planes were sold to two 
cooperating Brazilian airlines, Viacao Aérea 
Sao Paulo, S. A. (VASP) and Aerovias Brasil. 
The deal also included the prototype plane, 
which had been in service for 31, years and 
had flown over 1,100 hours. The price of 
the five other planes is stated to be 1,938,370 
crowns (1 Swedish crown = US$80.1933) each, 
and the whole deal totaled 10,000,000 crowns 
The planes will be delivered during the pe- 
riod May to November 1950 and will be flown 
from Sweden to Brazil. As a result of this 
contract, the deliveries of the 10 planes or- 
dered by ABA will be somewhat delayed 

AB. Svensk Flygmotor, Trollhattan, con- 
tinued its test production of jet engines of 
its own design. The company also built on 
license the British jet engines DH Ghost for 
installation in the J-29’s, and the Goblin 
for the Vampires Svenska Turbinfabriks 
AB. Ljungstr6m (STAL) Finspong, built a 
test model of a jet engine of its own con- 
struction, called the “Skjuten.” 


U. K. Factory Has DESIGN FOR FLYING 
BOAT 


Saunders-Roe has recently announced com- 
pletion of preliminary designs for a new type 
flying boat, the Duchess. This is a six- 
engine medium-range aircraft with an all-up 
weight of 130,000 pounds. The design in- 
corporates swept-back wings, and power will 
be supplied by six de Havilland Ghost en- 
gines. The plane will carry 74 passengers, 
and the cruising speed will be 500 m. p. h. 
(top speed is 550 m. p. h.) Cost per pas- 
senger mile is estimated at just over 1 penny 
for routes with a stage length of 1,300 to 
1,500 miles, and at 2 pennies for stage dis- 
tances over 2,000 miles. 


The Duchess is said to be under considera. 
tion by Tasman Empire Airways for use be.- 
tween Australia and New Zealand 

Work is going ahead steadily on the Prin. 
cess flying boat, although none of the 19 
Proteus engines will be ready for delivery for 
some months. A full-scale mock-up is now 
being tested for practicality, a BOAC crew 
having been sent to the factory to rehearse 
the procedure for feeding 105 passengers, and 
to recommend design improvements in that 
connection. 


NUMBER OF LICENSED AIRCRAFT, VENEZUELA 


Licensed aircraft in Venezuela in 1949 were 
as follows 


Type Number 

Potal 212 
Commercial 86 
Private 120 
Official 4 
Training 2 


The total number of licensed aircraft as 
of December 1948 was 202 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CuBAN MoTOR VEHICLES 


Imports of new motor vehicles into Cuba 
totaled 2,631 passenger cars, 732 trucks, and 
65 busses in the first 3 months of 1950 com- 
pared with 1,767 passenger cars, 686 trucks, 
and 76 busses in the last 3 months of 1949 
With the exception of 36 British and 21 
French passenger cars, all of the motor ve- 
hicles imported in the first quarter of 1950 
were United States makes 

The increase in the first quarter of 1950 is 
attributed to importations of 1950 models 
and the improvement in the general eco- 
nomic situation 


IMPORTS, ECUADOR 


Imports into Ecuador in the first quarter 
of 1950 included 79 passenger cars and 198 
trucks, busses, tractors, and station wagons 
compared with 106 passenger cars and 268 
other motor vehicles in the corresponding 
period of 1949. Of imports in 1950, the 
United States supplied 67 passenger cars and 
196 other motor vehicles against 105 passen- 
ger cars and 246 other motor vehicles in the 
1949 period. The remainder of the motor 
vehicles in both years were supplied by the 
United Kingdom 


MEXICAN FIRM WILL ASSEMBLE CZECH CARS 


A Mexican used-car dealer has obtained 
the agency for the Czechoslovak Skoda auto- 
mobile and is completing arrangements for 
its assembly by a local assembler of United 
States cars, according to the domestic press. 
The Mexican Government has established 4 
quota of 300 Skoda cars in 1950 
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The press announced, also, that British 
Hillman automobiles will be assembled by 
an assembler of United States cars and that 
arrangements for assembling Italian cars 
are being sought. 


NUMBER OF BAVARIAN MOTOR VEHICLES, 
GERMANY 


The number of trucks operating in Bavaria, 
Germany, increased to 54,000 units in 1950 
from 38,000 units in 1938. Passenger cars 
decreased to 84,000 units in 1950 from 124,000 
in 1938. About 34,000 road tractors are now 
traveling on Bavarian roads compared with 
6,700 units before the war. 


MEXICAN DEALER WILL MANUFACTURE 
BRAKE BANDS AND FLUID 


The manufacture of brake bands and 
brake fluid is planned by an automobile 
dealer in Tijuana, Mexico, for sale in the 
interior of the country. Machinery for the 
plant is on order in the United States. 


Fiat Car To Bre ASSEMBLED IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Italian 2-passenger Fiat 500 C car 
will be assembled in the Netherlands, ac- 
cording to present plans. The 500 C model 
was selected because it is the least compli- 
cated to assemble, it is a popular model in 
the Netherlands, and its gasoline consump- 
tion is low. An initial assembly of 500 cars 
in 1950 is proposed. Later this number may 
be increased and other Fiat models added to 
the assembly line. 

Upholstery, batteries, glass, and some other 
parts will be purchased in the Netherlands. 


REGISTRATIONS, NEW ZEALAND 


Of the 2,888 new passenger cars registered 
in New Zealand in the first 3 months of 1950, 
a total of 231 units were United States and 
Canadian makes, 2,656 were British, and 1 
was Italian compared with 207 United States 
and Canadian and 1,249 British in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. New trucks and 
busses registered in the 1950 period totaled 
1,458 units, of which the United States and 
Canada supplied 139 units and Great Britain 
1,319 units. In the first 3 months of 1949, a 
total of 1,825 trucks and busses were regis- 
tered, of which 386 units originated in the 
United States and Canada and 1,439 in Great 
Britain 

Registration of new motorcycles numbered 
870 units in the 1950 period compared with 
561 units in 1949. British makes accounted 
for 864 units in 1950 and 560 in 1949 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru imported 409 passenger cars and 808 
trucks in the first 3 months of 1950 compared 
with 541 passenger cars, 430 trucks, and 3 
busses in the corresponding period of 1949. 
The United States and Canada supplied 22 
passenger cars and 650 trucks in the 1950 
period against 102 passenger cars, 291 trucks, 
and 3 busses in 1949. British makes increased 
to 349 passenger cars and 144 trucks in 1950 
from 29 and 139 units, respectively, in 1949. 
The remainder of the motor vehicles in both 
years were imported from France and Italy. 


REGISTRATIONS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Southern Rhodesia in the first-3 months of 
1950, with figures for the corresponding period 
of 1949 in parentheses, included 1,469 (955) 
passenger cars, 711 (674) commercial vehicles, 
and 189 (205) motorcycles and autocycles. 
Of the passenger cars registered in the 1950 
period, 399 (241 in 1949) were United States 
and Canadian makes and 1,037 (697) were 
British. United States and Canadian makes 
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accounted for 327 (321) commercial vehicles, 
and British makes for 375 (350). All of the 
motorcycles registered were British makes 
with the exception of 22 units in the 1950 first 
quarter and 2 units in the same 1949 quarter. 


SPANISH FIRM MANUFACTURES DIESEL 
ENGINES FOR TRUCKS 


A Diesel engine for a large 8-ton truck was 
introduced by the Government-owned firm 
ENASA, formerly the Hispano-Suiza plant, in 
Barcelona, Spain. Output in 1949 was at the 
rate of 10 units a month, and it is hoped that 
production can be increased in 1950 to 25 
units a month. Although the price of the 
Diesel-powered chassis is high, it is in demand 
among Spanish buyers. 

The company, Encourt of Barcelona, intro- 
duced a 3-cylinder version of its DKW-type 
small car, and 160 units were registered in 
Spain during the first 9 months of 1949. The 
company hopes to increase output in 1950 and 
fulfill a contract for the sale of 1,000 units to 
Argentina. 


PRODUCTION AND REGISTRATION, SWEDEN 


Aktiebolget Volvo, Goteborg, Sweden’s larg- 
est motor-vehicle manufacturer, produced 
5,341 passenger cars, 3,293 trucks, 761 bus 
chassis, and 4,098 tractors in 1949 compared 
with 2,930 passenger cars, 4,063 trucks, 862 
bus chassis, and 3,153 tractors in 1948. New 
vehicles registered in Sweden in 1949 with 
figures for 1948 in parentheses included 13,899 
(14,962) passenger cars, 7,675 (9,438) trucks, 
and 896 (964) busses. The sale of motor 
vehicles is expected to increase in 1950, inas- 
much as import restrictions have been grad- 
ually removed and Swedish production is 
increasing. 

Diesel units dominated the Swedish truck 
market in 1949. An increased demand for 
gasoline trucks is expected in 1950 as a result 
of the abolishment of gasoline rationing and 
the prospects of a reduction in the price of 
gasoline. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporRTS INCREASE, U. K. 


The average weekly output of motor 
vehicles in the United Kingdom reached a 
record high in February 1950 with more 
than 10,000 passenger cars and 5,000 com- 
mercial vehicles. From the February pro- 
duction, 80 percent of the passenger cars 
and 63 percent of the commercial vehicles 
were allocated to export. 

Export of passenger cars and taxicabs, in- 
cluding chassis, totaled 100,886 units in the 
first 3 months of 1950 compared with 57,589 
in the corresponding period of 1949. Ship- 
ments of commercial cars and chassis num- 
bered 33,710 units in the 1950 period and 
23,349 in 1949. Australia was the leading 
market in 1950 followed by Canada. 

Motorcycle shipments to overseas markets 
declined slightly to 19,601 units in the first 
quarter of 1950 from 19,715 in the same 
months of 1949. Australia was the best mar- 
ket in the 1950 period followed by the United 
States. 
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Chemicals 

AUSTRIAN FIRM ACHIEVES RECORD OUTPUT 
IN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


The Linz Nitrogen Works, Austria, achieved 
a record output of 30,000 metric tons of 
ammonium  nitrate-limestone mixture in 
March 1950, states the Austrian press. In 
the first quarter of 1950, the factory exported 
140,000 tons ot this product; 25,400 tons 
went to Poland, 14,000 to Spain, 12,700 to the 
Near East, 11,500 to Czechoslovakia, 11,000 
to Yugoslavia, 10,300 to the Netherlands, and 


7,500 to Greece. The entire production 
through June has been sold. 

In addition to the ammonium nitrate- 
limestone mixture, the plant is producing 
other fertilizer materials, including phos- 
phatic and humus fertilizers, for which there 
also is a good market abroad. 


PYRETHUM AND DERRIS EXPORTS, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of pyrethrum and derris from the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi in 1949 
totaled 1,296 metric tons, valued at 29,326,000 
Congo francs (preliminary figures) , compared 
with 1,456 tons (28,933,000 francs) in 1948. 
(1 Congo franc=US$0.023, predevaluation; 
US$0.02, postdevaluation.) 


NITROGEN Factory To BE ESTABLISHED, 
BRAZIL 


Under an economic collaboration agree- 
ment between Brazil and Italy, arrange- 
ments have been made for establishing a 
nitrogen factory in Brazil. Italian industrial 
interests will participate in the enterprise. 


EXPORTS OF BLACKS, CANADA 


Canada manufactures and exports sub- 
stantial quantities of blacks—carbon, lamp, 
and acetylene. Exports of these products in 
the first quarter of 1950 were valued at 
$382,919, 


BAVARIAN PRODUCTION OF ELECTROCHEMI- 
CALS, GERMANY 


An uninterrupted power supply in Bavaria, 
Germany, has permitted continuous produc- 
tion of electrochemicals. Output in Febru- 
ary 1950, despite a smaller number of working 
days, declined only slightly from that in Jan- 
uary. Production in March was higher for 
the entire group than in February and was 
as follows, in metric tons (February figures 
in parentheses): Chlorine, 3,948 (3,653); 
caustic soda, 4,518 (4,149); calcium carbide, 
22,381 (15,342); and calcium cyanamide, 
4,389 (3,011). 


GERMAN EXPORT DIFFICULTIES 


Although some gains have been made, 
chemical firms in Western Germany are en- 
countering difficulties in the drive to increase 
exports to dollar areas. Some of the obsta- 
cles are high duties, lack of sales organiza- 
tions and stocks in foreign countries, 
currency and travel problems, lack of suf- 
ficient capital, and inability to obtain long- 
term loans. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS IN SOLVENTS, GERMANY 


Keen competition in the West German 
market for solvents has resulted in price 
reductions for ethyl acetate, butyl acetate, 
trichloroethylene, and other products. 
Shipments of these materials from the East- 
ern Zone also are causing prices to drop. 


UREA AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT, GERMANY 


Approximately 2,000 metric tons of urea— 
46 percent nitrogen—is available for export 
from Germany. About half is suitable for 
feedstuffs and the remainder for industrial 
use. 


INDIAN CAPACITY FOR PRODUCING CHLORINE 


Five factories in India produce chlorine 
and have an estimated annual capacity of 
7,000 long tons. Although they could make 
6,500 tons of bleaching powder and 4,500 
tons of liquid chlorine annually, output has 
been considerably less. The importation of 
large quantities of bleaching powder is said 
to handicap marketing of the domestic 
product. 
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IMPORTS, IRAQ 


Imports of chemicals and drugs through 
the port of Basra, Iraq, totaled 3,680 metric 
tons in 1949, the Port Directorate reports. 
This figure represents virtually total imports 
of these products, as Basra is the country’s 
only port. 


ITALIAN IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Italy’s imports of phosphate rock increased 
to 768,803 metric tons in 1949 from 713,859 
tons in 1948. They were lower, however, 
than the 1938 figure of 846,843 tons. 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT OF SODIUM CYANIDE 
INCREASES 


Production of sodium cyanide in Japan 
reached a new postwar high in February 
1950 of 127 metric tons, manufactured by 
four plants. Output was 11 percent higher 
than in January and 50 percent greater than 
the 1949 monthly average. 


KENYA IMPROVES CONTENT OF PYRETHRUM 


The Government Experimental Farm at 
Ol’joro Orok, Kenya, continued in 1949 its 
work on production of higher-content py- 
rethrum and methods to increase the yield 
per acre. Three new varieties of flowers were 
developed; one yielded 1,970 pounds to the 
acre, with a 1.6 percent pyrethrin content. 
The other two had pyrethrin contents of 
2.18 percent and 2.22 percent, respectively; 
they were grown at 7,000 feet and produced 
600 pounds per acre. 


WHOLESALE PRICES oF CoaL-Tar DyEs 
Drop, LEBANON 


Wholesale prices of coal-tar dyes on the 
Lebanese market dropped approximately 40 
percent in the first quarter of 1950. The 
decline was attributed principally to price 
reductions in supplying countries and com- 
petition among Lebanese dealers and im- 
porters who were anxious to dispose of 
accumulated stocks because of a dull market. 


EUROPE COMPETING WITH U. S. IN 
MEXICAN MARKET 


Chemicals from Europe are competing 
more intensively with United States products 
on the Mexican market. European manu- 
facturers are said to offer lower prices. 


OUTPUT OF PYRITES, NORWAY 


Norway's production of pyrites in 1949 in- 
creased slightly to 745,367 metric tons from 
735,021 in 1948. Exports, however, dropped 
to 413,427 tons from 488,379 in 1948; they 
went chiefly to Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Denmark. 

Pyrites continued to supply about half of 
the country’s mining income in 1949, but it 
is considered unlikely that prewar levels of 
output, about 1,000,000 tons annually, can 
be achieved without opening new mines. 
The Government has been urged to develop 
the Grong deposits to increase exports. It 
is stated that they can produce 250,000 tons 
annually for 60 years. 


NorRwAyY SPRAYS PINE FORESTS 


Valuable pine forests in the Adalen and 
other districts of Norway are being air- 
sprayed with DDT, a foreign chemical jour- 
nal reports. Considerable timber has 
already been destroyed by beetles and other 
insects, it is said. 


PLANT BEING ESTABLISHED, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


The first caustic-soda and chlorine plant 
in the Republic of the Philippines is being 
established. It will represent an investment 
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of $1,000,000 and is expected to start opera- 
tions late in 1950. Daily capacity will be 
5 metric tons each of chlorine gas and caus- 


tic soda. Negotiations for machinery and 
equipment are under way in the United 
States. 


INDUSTRIAL-CHEMICAL EXPORTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Swiss exports of industrial chemicals in- 
creased slightly in value in the first quarter 
of 1950 from those in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949, although some trade sources had 
anticipated a reduction because of greater 
marketing difficulties abroad, particularly 
since devaluation. Exports of these products 
totaled 16,600,000 Swiss francs, compared 
with 15,700,000 in the first quarter of 1949 
(1 Swiss franc =approximately US$0.23.) 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS PRODUCTION, 
TANGANYIKA 


The 1950 pyrethrum crop in Tanganyika 
is estimated at 295 long tons, compared with 
350 tons in 1949, according to a forecast of 
the Territory’s Department of Agriculture 
Derris production is expected to be the same 
as in 1949—10 tons. 


Coal, Coke, and 


Fuel Gases 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF COAL From U. K. 


Exports of coal from the United Kingdom, 
excluding bunkers, reached a total of 4,301,- 
909 long tons during the first quarter of 
1950. This was almost 50 percent more than 
the quantity exported during the first quar- 
ter of 1949. Exports by country of destina- 
tion are shown in the accompanying table 

Bunker shipments of coal have been lower 
this year than last. The total for the first 
quarter of 1950 was 1,069,565 tons, compared 
with 1,240,777 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 


Evports of Coal From the United Kingdom, 
First Quarter of 1949 and 1950 
Long tons 


First First 


Destination quarter, quarter, 


1444 10M) 

Canada 13, 162 6, 787 
Other British Commonweath 

countries 257, 447 179, SSI 
Irish Republic 11, 739 S70), S87 
Finland 28, 570 7, 434 
Sweden 26, 304 407, S58 
Norway 74, 708 121,631 
Iceland 1, 612 1, 402 
Denmark 34.5, OM 5, 20 
Germany 47, 4s 172, 87 
Netherlands 219, 63s 48, 040 
selgium 25, 323 RS, 502 
France i745, 993 300, S17 
Switzerland 835 43, 893 
Portugal 175, 004 142, 270 
Spain 151, 628 242, 292 
Italy 279, 24 633, 337 
Algeria 19, 621 iH, Wd 
Portuguese West Africa 11, 978 12, 383 
Canary Islands 24, 207 21, 209 
Spanish ports in North Africa iY, 719 70, 469 
Libya 6, 627 7, 515 
Egypt 70, 804 4), 784 
Morocco 18, 311 7, 857 
Brazil 14, 385 24, 462 
Uruguay &, 279 18, 407 
Argentina 126, 369 334, O40 


Other foreign countri 21, 094 65, 865 


Total 2, 925, 3 


Less CoaL USED FOR ELECTRIC-POWER 
GENERATION 


As a result of higher output of hydro- 
electric power expected in 1950, thermal- 


power plants in France used only 1,400,009. 
metric tons of coal during the first quarter 
and programed the use of only 750,000 tons 
during the second quarter. By contrast, 
consumption of coal by power plants 
amounted to 3,750,000 tons during the first 
half of 1949. 


HIGHER COAL PRODUCTION, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Preliminary indications are that 8,358,000 
metric tons of hard coal were produced in 
Western Germany during April, bringing the 
total for the first 4 months of this year to 
36,169,000 tons, which is 10 percent more 
than output in the corresponding period of 
1949. 

Daily-average production increased stead- 
ily, from 358,300 tons in January 1950 to 
364,000 tons in April. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 
TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, CEYLON 


Production of tea in Ceylon in the first 
quarter of 1950 is estimated at 68,879,599 
pounds, compared with 63,652,267 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1949, according 
to the Ceylon Tea Commissioner 

Exports of tea in the first 3 months of 1950 
totaled 61,685,195 pounds, according to the 
Ceylon customs returns, as against 62,232,119 
pounds in the same period of 1949 

The United Kingdom remained the best 
customer in the first quarter of 1950 taking 
16,645,000 pounds. The United States took 
10,866,000 pounds (valued at $6,563,226), and 
Australia took 7,218,000 pounds. Other 
customers taking over 1,000,000 pounds 
during the quarter were Canada, Egypt, the 
Union of South Africa, New Zealand, Iraq, the 
Netherlands, and Libya. 


CuBA PRODUCES RECORD CROP OF COFFEE 


Coffee production in Cuba from the cur- 
rent 1949-50 crop will be slightly larger than 
the earlier forecast, probably amounting to 
633,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. A crop of 
this size would be the largest on record, 40 
percent larger than the preceding crop and 
about 50 percent above the annual prewar 
average. Only about 10 percent of this pro- 
duction is expected to be processed by the 
depulped or wet method. The six govern- 
mental and one large privately owned depulp- 
ing plants are idle most of the time, allegedly 
because there is no price inducement for 
producing better-grade coffee. Production 
methods in most areas continue to be anti- 
quated 

The carry-over of coffee in Cuba at the end 
of the current marketing season on July 31, 
1950, is expected to approximate 216,000 bags, 
which is about 66,000 bags in excess of the 3- 
month supply normally needed for aging. 
Exportation of this small surplus may be 
authorized, if the findings of the Government 
show that the coming 1950-51 crop will suf- 
fice to meet domestic consumption require- 
ments during the next marketing year 


CACAO PURCHASES AND EXPORTS, 
GOLD COAST 


The purchasing of the main 1949-50 cacao 
crop by the Gold Coast Marketing Board 
closed on March 9, 1950. The total purchases 
of the main crop amounted to 246,443 tons 
as compared with 269,051 tons purchased 
from the main crop of the 1948-49 season. 
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The latest estimate for the 1950 midcrop 
made by the Board is 9,000 tons. 

Exports of cacao in 1949 totaled 248,687 
tons. The United States took the greatest 
amount, 90,450 tons; the United Kingdom, 
59,497 tons; Canada, 9,365 tons; and Union 
of South Africa, 3,205 tons. The remainder 
went to Belgium, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and other countries. 


HalTI’s COFFEE CROP, STOCKS, AND EXPORTS 


Haiti’s 1949-50 coffee crop is considered 
above average in both quality and quantity 
but is not expected to reach the 1948-49 crop 
in volume. A preliminary estimate of the 
1949-50 exportable crop places it at 448,300 
bags of 60 kilograms, compared with 483,509 
bags in 1948-49. 

Under stimulation of exceptionally high 
prices, the crop has moved very fast. More 
than 64 percent of the estimated exportable 
crop for 1949-50 had been actually exported 
by the end of February, compared with 40.6 
percent at the end of the same month in 
1948-49 and 43.1 percent in 1947-48. 

At the end of March, stocks at or near 
ports amounted to 104,100 bags, of which 
53,300 bags were unsold in the hands of ex- 
porters and speculators, and 50,800 bags were 
sold and waiting shipment. It was believed 
that most of this coffee had been contracted 
for during the first 2 weeks of April and 
that at the middle of April only about 20,000 
bags of coffee remained unsold in the country. 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in December 
1949 and January and February 1950 totaled 
13,085 metric tons (in round numbers) of 
which the United States took 4,239 tons or 
32 percent; Italy, 3,615 tons, or 27 percent; 
and Belgium, 3,349 tons or about 25 percent 
The remainder went to the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Canada, Norway, Syria, France. 
and Denmark 

The United States continues to be the 
largest market for Haitian coffee. Italy and 
Belgium, however, are strong competitors. 
They actually imported more coffee from 
Haiti in January than the United States, and 
Belgium exceeded the United States in im- 
ports during February. During the fiscal year 
1948-49, Cuba was also a heavy importer of 
coffee from Haiti, taking about 417,000 bags. 
Since September 1949, however, Cuba seems 
to have dropped out of the Haitian market. 
The Netherlands, which was one of the 
heaviest importers of Haitian coffee last year. 
has reduced considerably the volume which 
it has imported from Haiti in 1950, but it 
still remains a good market. 


DoMINICAN CACAO CROPS AND EXPORTS 


The Dominican 1949-50 cacao crop is esti- 
mated at 25,000 metric tons of dried cacao 
beans, according to the Dominican Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao. 
This is a revision downward from an earlier 
Official forecast of 28,000 tons. The reduc- 
tion is due to unsatisfactory weather condi- 
tions during the past winter. Heavy rains 
fell in the cacao area of the eastern Cibao 
during the normally dry months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, and are reported 
to have caused damage to fruit on many of 
the trees 

The unfavorable weather also impeded 
seriously the harvesting of the intermediate 
(October-February) winter crop. which 
amounted to 8,000 tons, about 12 percent 
more than the corresponding winter harvest 
of a year earlier and slightly larger than 
previous estimates. The quality of the crop 
was low however, with a higher-than-normal 
percentage of defective beans. 

Harvesting of the main crop (March—June) 
has begun, and results have been less satis- 
factory than originally anticipated. Pres- 
ent indications are that approximately 17,000 
metric tons of cacao beans will be picked 
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from commercial cacao estates located prin- 
cipally in the eastern Cibao. 

Exports of cacao beans from the Domini- 
can Republic in the period October 1, 1949, 
to February 28, 1950, amounted to 5,498 
tons, as compared with only 4,318 metric 
tons during the same period of 1948~—49. 
Trade sources report that about 1,000 tons of 
cacao beans remain to be shipped from the 
intermediate crop. 

Exports of unsweetened chocolate in the 
first 5 months of the 1949-50 crop year 
amounted to about 2,100 tons, virtually dou- 
ble the exports of 1,061 metric tons in the 
same period of the 1948-49 year. 

Despite the decline in cacao-production 
prospects, members of the trade are opti- 
mistic concerning possible returns from the 
spring harvest. They expect world prices to 
strengthen and the export value of the cur- 
rent harvest to approach 9,000,000 pesos (1 
Dominican peso is pegged to the United 
States dollar at a rate of 1 to 1), substan- 
tially more than the export value of 7,498,000 
pesos in the calendar year 1949. 


TEA EXPORTS, SOUTHERN INDIA 


Exports of black tea from ports in the 
Madras consular district of India during the 
first quarter of 1950 decreased 3 percent in 
quantity and increased about 5 percent in 
value over the exports during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Exports of 
black tea in the first quarter of 1950 
amounted to 12,701,942 pounds, valued at 
21,030,648 rupees, as against 13,122,113 
pounds, valued at 20,026,507 rupees in the 
same quarter of 1949. (One rupee is valued 
at approximately $%0.2087, United States 
currency.) 

Exports to the United States during the 
first quarter of 1950 amounted to 2,011,465 
pounds, valued at 3,782,254 rupees as against 
1,818,886 pounds, valued at 2,876,760 rupees, 
exported to the United States in the first 
quarter of 1949. Exports to the United King- 
dom, which amounted to 7,900,000 pounds 
during the last quarter of 1949, decreased to 
6,900,000 pounds during the first quarter of 
1950. Exports to Canada in the first quarter 
of 1950 increased slightly over shipments in 
the last quarter of 1949. 


CACAO-BEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Production of cacao beans in Ecuador in 
the first quarter of 1950 is estimated at 3,659 
metric tons, a decrease of 32 percent as com- 
pared with the revised estimate of 5,360 tons 
in the first 3 months of 1949. 

Exports of cacao beans from Ecuador in 
the first 3 months of 1950 amounted to 3,636 
tons, according to unofficial sources. In 1949, 
cacao-bean exports totaled 19,168 tons. 
About 61 percent of these exports went to the 
United States, about 12 percent to Colombia, 
and the balance to a number of countries. 

The exportable surplus from the 1950 crop 
is expected to be about 14,122 tons. 


COFFEE Exports, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Data from the Dominican Commission for 
the Defense of Coffee and Cacao indicate 
that coffee exports during the first 6 months 
of the crop year which began October 1, 
1949, amounted to about 180,000 bags, green 
coffee equivalent, including shipments as 
roasted coffee and as green coffee. Export- 
able supplies available on April 1, 1950, were 
estimated at 50,000 bags by the commission, 
thereby indicating an increase in exportable 
supplies from the current crop to 230,000 
bags from earlier estimates of 200,000 to 
210,000 bags. 

Following the heavy exports during De- 
cember 1949, shipments fell off sharply dur- 
ing January and succeeding months. Ex- 


ports of green coffee beans amounted to 875 
metric tons (14,583 bogs) in January and 
738 metric tons (12,300 bags) in February. 
Shipments of roasted coffee to Puerto Rico 
are also reported to have decreased. Exports 
are expected to be at a reduced rate until 
the harvesting of the 1950-51 crop begins 
in October 1950. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA SHIPMENTS FROM COLOMBIA 
INCREASE 


Preliminary export statistics supplied by 
trade sources indicate that 1,711,293 stems 
of bananas were shipped to the United States 
and European markets during the first quar- 
ter of 1950. This is a substantial increase 
over the 1,432,180 stems shipped in the first 
quarter of 1949. 

Shipments to Europe are moving in larger 
quantities in 1950 than they did in 1949. A 
total of 566,934 stems is reported to have been 
shipped in the first quarter of 1950, as com- 
pared with 157,373 stems shipped in the first 
3 months of 1949. Current shipments are all 
going to Western Germany, whereas ship- 
ments made during the first quarter of 1949 
went to Sweden. 

A group of investors from New York is 
reported to have made further progress dur- 
ing the early part of April in arranging to 
open a new banana plantation near the port 
of Tumaco. A tract of about 4,942 acres of 
land has been acquired, and clearing opera- 
tions in preparation for planting are ex- 
pected to start in the near future. Markets 
will be sought in the United States and in 
France. 

Reports from Santa Marta indicate that 
market conditions have improved for Colom- 
bian fruit sold in the United States as com- 
pared with the last quarter of 1949. This 
has encouraged growers. 


AVOCADO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
LARGER, CUBA 


Cuban avocada production in the 1950 
season (June through November) is fore- 
cast at 58,000,000 pounds (net uncrated farm 
weight), or one-third larger than in 1949, 
but nearly one-tenth less than in 1948. 

Exports of Cuban avocados during the 
United States duty-free period (June 
through September) of 1950 are expected 
to total about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 pounds, 
going mostly to the United States, with per- 
haps a small quantity going to Canada. 
Such exports would be nearly one-fifth larger 
ethan in 1949 but about one-fifth smaller 
than the annual prewar (1935-39) average of 
8,300,000 pounds. 

Exports of avocados in 1949 totaled 5,- 
495,903 pounds, valued at $124,886, as com- 
pared with 7,663,152 pounds, valued at $152,- 
006 in 1948. 


BANANA OUTPUT AND EXPORTS AFFECTED BY 
STORMS, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala produced an estimated 1,638,518 
stems of bananas during the first quarter of 
1950. Of that amount, 1,438,000 stems were 
shipped to the United States and about 
200,000 stems were for domestic consump- 
tion. Banana shipments in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 were about equal to the 1,422,400 
stems produced during the January—March 
period of 1949 but much smaller than the 
output of 3,302,873 stems in the same period 
of 1948. 

That reduction is attributed mainly to 
windstorm damage which occurred during 
September and October 1949. It is estimated 
that one large fruit company on the Pacific 
Coast suffered losses of $9,000,000 in damaged 
and destroyed fruit and installations. 
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In early April 1950 a hurricane struck the 
Bananera section of Guatemala causing seri- 
ous destruction of banana plantings. It had 
been forecast that the 1950 banana produc- 
tion of the Bananera region would reach 
1,000,000 stems. After a survey was made 
of the damaged plantings, it was calculated 
that no more than 450,000 to 475,000 stems 
would be shipped from that area this year. 
During the first quarter 276,796 stems were 
harvested and shipped. This means that for 
the remaining three quarters of 1950 ship- 
ments may amount to only 175,000 to 200,000 
stems. 

With the damage caused by the hurricane 
early in April the east-coast section of Gua- 
temala has ceased to be an important factor 
in the country’s banana production. Early 
in the 1930’s practically all of Guatemala’s 
banaha production for export originated in 
the area around Bananera. Now practically 
all of the export supplies will come from the 
Pacific coastal area. After harvesting, the 
bananas are hauled by rail across Guatemala 
and shipped out of Puerto Barrios. 

Barring destructive blowdowns, strikes, and 
other factors, Guatemala may ship about 
9,000,000 stems to foreign markets in 1950. 


MEXxIco’s SHIPMENTS OF WINTER VEGE- 
TABLES AND MELONS To U. S. 


Total shipments of winter vegetables from 
the west coast of Mexico during the 1949-50 
season are now estimated at 7,500 to 8,000 
carloads. By the end of March, 6,012 carloads 
had crossed the border through Nogales. The 
movement of melons and watermelons to the 
United States from that area got under way 
by the first week of April. The season’s ex- 
ports are expected to total 500 carloads. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR INCREASE 


Ecuadoran banana exports in the first 
quarter of 1950 were preliminarily estimated 
at 1,700,000 stems, 29 percent more than 
shipments in the first quarter of 1949. Ship- 
ments in the 1950 period, continuing the 
rapid postwar advance, were 332 percent of 
production during the first quarter of 1947 
and increased 232 percent over exports in 
that period. The increase occurred almost 
exclusively from ports serving the newer 
producing regions outside of Guayas, the 
long-established exporting Province. 

An important United States banana com- 
pany began shipping during February with 
a refrigerated fleet; loadings were expected 
to increase to an average of 100,000 stems a 
month landed at New Orleans during the re- 
mainder of the year. The company has 
brought in United States personnel to work 
in an advisory capacity with its farm sources 
of supply on methods of production and 
handling. The increase in owned or char- 
tered ships of other operators during the 
quarter alleviated the pressure of production 
on transportation. Bananas planted in 
quantity in late 1948 and early 1949 were 
expected to swell supply further during 1950, 
and exported production seemed due to ex- 
ceed 7,000,000 stems if the United States 
market held up and _ £ =“sigatoka disease 
remained confined. 


Grains and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE ESTIMATED, 
COLOMBIA 


Production of milled rice in Colombia in 
1950 is forecast at 97,500 metric tons. This 
represents a decrease of 25 percent as com- 
pared with 130,000 tons of milled rice pro- 
duced in 1949. 

There were no rice imports in 1949; in 1948 
they amounted to 1,744 metric tons, accord- 
ing to Official statistics, of which Ecuador 
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supplied 1,667 tons, and the United States, 
77 tons. 

Final figures on exports in 1949 are not yet 
available, but 740 metric tons is believed to 
be approximately correct. Weather condi- 
tions in the leading rice-growing areas were 
relatively unfavorable in the first 4 months 
of 1950, making it difficult to predict the 
amount of rice which may be exported in this 
calendar year. Some shipments of Bolivar 
rice have already gone to Venezuela as part of 
a barter trade for Venezuelan sardines. 


TURKEY'S BREAD-GRAIN CROPS DOWN; 
STATUS OF CEREAL IMPORTS 


Total estimated production of Turkey's 
1949 crop of bread grains was only 52 percent 
of the 1948 bumper crop, the decline being 
from 5,600,000 to 2,904,000 metric tons As 
compared with the 1946-48 average the 1949 
crop was down about 40 percent The poor 
crop is attributed to an early severe winter; 
a spring drought; and a lack of proper equip- 
ment to seed in the short time available 

The status of Turkey's cereal import pro- 
gram from July 1949 to March 27, 1950, is 
summarized as follows: Canada, 120,000 
metric tons of wheat, all of which had been 
delivered prior to March 30, 1950; Hungary, 
6,000 tons of wheat being loaded for ship- 
ment at the end of March on Danube barges; 
Pakistan, 8,500 tons of wheat being loaded 
at the end of March at Pakistan port (no 
firm contract for additional quantities, al- 
though Turkey is hoping for total deliveries 
of 50,000 metric tons in 1949-50); Syria, 19,000 
tons delivered out of a total of 50,000 tons 
of wheat stipulated by agreement for the 
year (some conjecture as to full contract 
compliance); Transjordan, 7,500 tons of bar- 
ley (all delivered prior to March 30, 1950); 
United States, 150,000 tons of ECA-financed 
wheat or flour equivalent (except for 12,000 
tons en route, all delivered by the end of 
March 1950). 

The 1950 production outlook for all grains 
at the end of March was very favorable. As 
compared with the 1949 wheat crop (2,498,000 
tons) the 1950 crop was estimated at 5,060,000 
tons. Estimates for all other grain crops in 
1950 also were above those of 1949 


CuBAN RICE SITUATION 


Final estimates of Cuban rice production 
from 1949 plantings place rough-rice output 
at about 134,000,000 pounds (84,000,000 
pounds milled). This compares with 135,- 
000,000 pounds of rough rice (85,000,000 
pounds milled) in 1948 

Cuban imports of milled rice (597,000,000 
pounds) in 1949 were larger than those in 
1948 (514,000,000); the total value was down 
from 1948. Virtually all 1949 imports came 
from the United States 

The 1949-50 low-duty rice import quota 
was filled on January 23, 1950, with more 
than 5 months of the quota period remain- 
ing. Since then, sizable imports for the ex- 
quota period (48,000,000 pounds to April 20) 
have arrived, and buying has been brisk in 
anticipation of the 1950-51 quota, expected 
to open on July 1. The size of the new quota 
is undetermined, and the way in which it 
is to be administered is still a matter of 
speculation. 


RIcE IMPORTS ENCOURAGED, GUATEMALA 


The October storms ruined a portion of 
the mechanized rice plantings which were 
started on the south coast of Guatemala in 
1949 but did little harm to the crop in the 
eastern part. The Government encouraged 
importation of large quantities of rice to 
alleviate threatened food shortages arising 
from the storms and floods and to assure 
adequate food supplies for Carribbean 
olympic visitors. The heavy imports intensi- 


fied the weakness of the domestic market, 
and millers in April reported unusually large 
stocks, much of which was grain from the 
1948-49 harvest 

Imports of rice in 1949 amounted to 1,008 
metric tons (in round numbers) valued at 
$138,055. El Salvador supplied the largest 
amount, 995 tons, valued at $134,850; and 
the United States ranked second with 13 tons, 


$3,172 
Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND Exports Lac, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Data from the Dominican Sugar Institute 
indicate that production of sugar in the Do. 
minican Republic during the 1949-50 crop 
year, beginning September 1, 1949, amounted 
to 227,907 metric tons as of March 31, 1950, 
5 percent less than 239,604 tons produced 
from the 1948-49 crop as of March 31, 1949. 
Exports were also lagging behind last year's 
rate. 

Domestic consumption totaled 21,243 tons 
as compared with 20,028 tons in the same 
months of 1948-49 

Current reports from trade sources indi- 
cate that the sugar yield improved during 
April and that the Sugar Institute's forecast 
of production at 483,828 short tons may be 
exceeded 


GUATEMALA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Guatemala’s sugar production during the 
1949-50 crop year is not expected to be sub- 
stantially different from that in 1948-49— 
35,500 short tons of plantation white sugar 
and 35,500 tons of panela. The October 1949 
storms caused little damage to cane, but the 
harvest of the three Government-owned mills 
was delayed by machinery difficulties. De- 
mand for sugar and panela continues strong 
The distillers are asking Government per- 
mission to use blackstrap molasses in the 
manufacture of aguardiente. Foreign trade 
in sugar during 1949 was negligible 

While the price of Guatemalan coffee is 
high the country will be prosperous, and the 
high consumer demand will encourage pro- 
duction of sugar. The favorable economic 
position of the sugar mills will permit them 
to install new equipment with larger capacity 
and greater efficiency. Production of plan- 
tation white sugar rose sharply in 1948-49, 
but it is improbable that a similar increase 
will occur this year However, if the en- 
couraging outlook continues, there may be a 
further rise in output 


SuGAR IMPORTS, PRODUCTION, AND 
CONSUMPTION, VENEZUELA 


During the past few years, Venezuela has 
been importing about half of its sugar re- 
quirements This condition arose partly 
from a small decline in production and a 
large increase in consumption. 

In 1945, the first year in which Venezuela 
imported sugar in any quantity, per capita 
consumption was 20.1 pounds. In 19419 when 
imports amounted to 55,695 metric tons and 
production, 41,042 tons, per capita consump- 
tion was 46 pounds. 

The Association of Cane Growers has fore- 
cast a production of 44,000 metric tons of 
sugar during the 1949-50 season and imports 
of 41,000 tons. Consumption amounts to 
about 80,000 tons annually 

No great increase in consumption is ex- 
pected. In fact, consumption may decline 
if the economy recedes from its present high 
point. Indications are that Venezuela will 
import sugar for at least 5 more years if 
present per capita consumption continues. 
However, if the petroleum” market should 
create an economic depression, the country 
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could return to its consumption pattern of 
the years prior to 1945, in which case it 
would not import sugar. 


J ¥ 
Furs 
FoREIGN TRADE IN WEARING APPAREL, 
DENMARK 


Danish exports of fur wearing apparel (ex- 
clusive of hats and caps) in 1949, were ap- 
proximately seven times higher than the 
1948 level of only 300 kilograms, according 
to preliminary estimates. Exports in Janu- 
ary 1950 amounted to 200 kilograms. If this 
trend continues throughout the year, ex- 
ports in 1950 will be higher than in 1949. 
Exports to the United States in 1949 were 
estimated at 100 kilograms. In the years 
1947-49, Switzerland, Norway, and Chile were 
leading destinations, 

Imports into Denmark increased slightly, 
rising to an estimated 2,600 kilograms in 1949 
over the 1948 figure of 2,400 kilograms. In 
January 1950, imports totaled 200 kilograms; 
France was the principal source in 1948 and 
the United Kingdom in 1949. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS OF DRESSED FURS AND 
Fur MANUFACTURES DECLINE 


Sweden's imports of dressed skins declined 
more than 50 percent in 1949 to 15,000 kilo- 
grams compared with 31,210 kilograms in 
1948. Imports of finished articles dropped 
even further to only 2,000 kilograms in 1949 
from 11,460 in 1948 

The Swedish fur business has always been 
largely dependent upon imports of raw fur 
skins which are dressed in Sweden. A de- 
crease in the production of fur goods in 1949 
compared with 1948 was attributed by the 
trade to decreased purchasing power, the 
comparatively mild winter during the 2 years, 
and the satisfaction of the stored-up wartime 
demand 


NUMBER OF FuR FARMS AND Fur ANIMALS, 
NORWAY 


Fur farms in Norway decreased to 38 per- 
cent of the 1939 total, i. e., to 8,000 in 1949 
compared with 21,000 in 1939. The number 
of some fur animals declined—that of silver 
foxes dropped to 125,000 compared with 
500,000 in 1939 and that of blue foxes also 
was reduced However, the number of 
platinum foxes remained at the pre-1949 
level, and mink output expanded 


General Products 


CONTRACTS FOR PREFABRICATED HOUSES 
AWARDED, AUSTRALIA 


The Queensland Housing Commission 
(Australia) has awarded contracts for the 
supply of prefabricated houses to the number 
of 750 from France and 700 from Sweden. 
An additional 750 houses are expected to be 
obtained from Czechoslovakia. It is stated 
that the 2,200 houses to be so acquired will 
cost A£4,500,000 (Af£1-—US82.24.) 


FINLAND'S OUTPUT AND IMPORTS OF GLASS 
INCREASE 


Specific data regarding glass production in 
1949 are limited, but industry sources state 
that output increased during 1949, and 
supply was adequate to the demand with the 
possible exception of window glass. Prices 
Showed a tendency to rise. 

Finnish imports, chiefly of technical and 
Special-type glass, were valued at 79,000,000 
Finnish marks, approximately the same as 
in 1948, while exports valued at 47,000,000 
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Finnish marks were almost double those in 
the preceding year. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASED, ISRAEL 


Recent reports from Israel show consider- 
able increase in the production and sale of 
cement, as follows: 


1949 1948 
Production metric tons 241, 393 159, 865 
Total sales do 254, 416 141, 304 
Domestic do 252, 266 141, 394 
Export do 2, 150 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS, NORWAY 


Norway's production and imports of almost 
all leading construction materials increased 
substantially during 1949 when compared 
with 1948, as shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Norway's Production and Imports of Lead- 
ing Construction Materials, 1948 and 


OL 
1949 
Production Imports 
Material “ 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
Cement tons 514,000) 590, 000 28, 000 
Bricks 1,000 units 77, 500 90, 000) 10, 000 
Lumber standards 288,000 330,000 10,000 8, 000 
Reinforcing iron 
tons 16, 000 20, 0005 25, 000 40, 000 
Sanitary porcelain 
do 498 1, 200 
Wallboard do 39, 500 50, 000 4) 500 


Window glass 


square meters 2, 121, 000 2, 000, 000 500, 000 600, 000 


SOURCE: Norwegian National Budget, 1950. 

A new plant for porcelain sanitary ware 
began production in 1949. Production of 
bathtubs will begin this year, and soon Nor- 
wegian requirements for porcelainware will 
largely be met from domestic sources. 

Wallboard production was not sufficient to 
meet all requirements in 1949, but two new 
plants will be in operation during 1950. A 
total wallboard production of 60,000 tons is 
expected. 

Supplies of raw materials for the glass in- 
dustry were good, and production was twice 
that of 1948. Demand for all types of glass 
can now be met. 


CANADIAN EXPORT MARKETS FOR LAMPS AND 
LANTERNS 


Canada exported nonelectric lamps and 
lanterns valued at $860,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) in 1949, according to Canadian re- 
ports. The chief markets were Iran, $126,000; 
Venezuela, $79,000; New Zealand, $74,000; 
Arabia, $65,000; Malaya, $61,000; Colombia, 
$52,000; Belgian Congo, $48,000; Australia, 
$45,000. Other countries exported such prod- 
ucts valued at less than $20,000 each. 

In 1948, the total value of Canadian exports 
of lamps and lanterns was $1,209,000,000, and 
the chief markets showed a slightly different 
pattern. The Union of South Africa ranked 
first with $230,000; French Africa, second, 
with $139,000; followed by Malaya, $115,000; 
Iran, $111,000; Brazil, $75,000; Belgian Congo, 
$54,000; Hong Kong, $51,000; Venezuela, 
$49,000; Mexico, $41,000. New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and India came next with a little over 
$20,000 each, followed by a number of other 
countries with less than $20,000, including 
the United Kingdom with $19,925, and the 
United States, with $10,731. 

In 1946, Canadian production of lamps and 
lanterns amounted to $1,333,300, 53 percent 
of which went into exports, with the Union 
of South Africa, Mexico, Brazil, Belgian 
Congo, Trinidad, and Australia the leading 
markets in that order. 


Although Canada has become self-sufficient 
in certain types of kerosene lamps and lan- 
terns, some imports came from the United 
States, particularly gasoline pressure lamps 
and lanterns. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
FIXTURES, U. K. 


A new industrial fitting made for two 4- or 
5-foot fluorescent lamps has been announced 
in the British press. The fitting has an “egg- 
crate” louvre and 45-degree prismatic glass 
side panels and is slotted at the top edges 
to provide ventilation and to allow some of 
the light to reach the ceiling. It is being 
introduced by Courtney Pope, Ltd., of Am- 
hurst Park Works, London N 17, England. 

There is also a new plastics fluorescent wall 
fitting in an all-insulated design especially 
suitable for use in the bathroom. The bake- 
lite wiring base holds the two lamp holders, 
and the cover, which is of molded plastics 
in a choice of six colors, has sliding end caps 
which cover the lamp holders. The fixture 
is assembled for easy attachment and may 
be had with a push button switch for hori- 
zontal or vertical burning. It is marketed 
by The Linolite Ltd., 158 Bishopsgate, London 
EC 2, England. 


COMBINED GAS HEATING AND LIGHTING 
DEVICE MARKETED, U. K. 


A gas lighting unit in combination with 
an overhead gas radiant heater is being 
offered by William Sugg & Co., Ltd., Ranelagh 
Works, Chapter Street, Westminster, London, 
S. A. 1, England, states the foreign press. 

The heating burner incorporates a number 
of cross-lighting jets on a ring manifold set 
under a fire-brick refractory ring in four 
segments and shaped to assist the flow of flue 
gases. The upper part of the heater is vitre- 
ous-enameled and packed with insulating 
material to minimize upward heat loss. 

The lighting burner consists of a 12-light 
No. 2 mantle arrangement set under the 
heating unit. Light diffusion is provided 
by a glass bowl, available in clear, frosted, 
opal, or fluted finish. 

A change-over device, operated either by 
a manual chain cock or a centralized-control 
system enables the unit to be used for heat- 
ing only, or heating and lighting together. 
It is claimed that the lighting attachment 
consumes no additional quantities of gas. 
The unit looks like a simple but attractive 
light fixture; it weighs 56 pounds and is also 
available without the lighting burner. 


ONE-PINT OIL-BURNING PICNIC STOVE ON 
SALE, U. K. 


An oil-burning picnic stove with a fuel 
capacity of 1 pint is offered in Great Britain 
under the trade name of Veritas, state for- 
eign press reports. The stove is a roaring 
burner type and has a windshield. It may 
be finished in polished brass or chromium 
plates and fits into a case measuring 5% in. 
by 714 in. by 3" in.; included in the kit are a 
funnel, cleaning needles, and spanner. The 
unit is marketed by Falk, Stadelmann & Co., 
Ltd., 91 Farringdon Rd., London EC 1, Eng- 
land. 


BELGIAN CONGO’s DIAMOND EXPORTS 
DECLINE 


Total exports of diamonds from the Bel- 
gian Congo in 1949 amounted to 9,822,978 
carats valued at 479,341,000 francs, com- 
pared with 13,685,000 carats valued at 482,- 
810,621 francs in 1948, a decrease of 28.2 per- 
cent in quantity but only 0.7 percent in 
value. Exports of rough gem stones in 1949 
totaled 725,112 carats valued at 147,065,000 
francs compared with 1,555,000 carats valued 
at 209,545,644 francs in 1948. Exports of 
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industrial diamonds in 1949 totaled 9,097,866 
carats, valued at 332,276,000 francs compared 
with 12,130,000 carats valued at 273,264,977 
francs in 1948. (One Belgian Congo franc 
equaled US$0.022857 until September 22, 
1949, and US$0.020000 after that date.) 
Considerable progress was made by Beceka 
in the mechanization of the industrial dia- 
mond-mining operations at Bakwanga. 





INSTALLATION OF INDUSTRIAL X-RAY 
APPARATUS, INDIA 


A 250,000-volt industrial X-ray unit has 
recently been installed at the Government 
Test House, Alipore, Calcutta, India. The 
X-ray apparatus is available for utilization 
by Government departments and interested 
manufacturers. 


CUBAN BEER MANUFACTURERS ORDER 
DOMESTICALLY MAbDE BOTTLES 


The three leading Cuban beer manufac- 
turers have placed an order for 6,000,000 bot- 
tles with Cuba’s only bottle manufacturer. 
The brewers until recently had not been 
obtaining their requirements from the local 
supplier because the quality and price were 
not competitive. 

Although the bottle manufacturer, who 
is reportedly installing new equipment, at- 
tempted to obtain an order for a year’s sup- 
ply, the brewers placed trial orders of 2,000,- 
000 each and will place future orders in 
accordance with the results of this initial 
order. 


AUSTRALIAN PLASTICS INSTITUTE CONDUCTS 
EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The Plastics Institute of Australia states 
that labels to describe the properties of new 
plastic articles and how to care for them will 
soon be attached to all plastic products 
offered for sale, states the foreign press. 

A widespread educational campaign will 
be conducted to correct the misuse of plas- 
tics materials. The informative labeling to 
be used is expected to build sales and rein- 
force public acceptance of the products of 
the Australian industry, which produces 
goods valued at approximately £10,000,000 
annually. 


DIAMOND AND EMERALD PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of diamonds in the Indian 
Union in 1948 totaled 2,426 carats valued at 
417,373 rupees, and of emeralds, 37,377 tolas 
.valued at 251,834 rupees, according to in- 
formation furnished by the Geological Sur- 
vey of India. (One tola equals 180 grains 
troy weight. One rupee in 1948 equaled 
$0.30 U. S. currency.) 


GLASS-CONTAINER PLANT OPERATING, 
TRINIDAD 


A glass-making plant built in conjunction 
with a new brewery has begun operations on 
a limited scale in Trinidad, British West 
Indies. 

Plans include the stepping up of opera- 
tions to about 500 gross of bottles and 
other glass containers a week, the eventual 
elimination of imports of these products, and 
later supplying the needs of various other 
colonies, in the West Indies. 


HIGHER PRODUCTION OF GLASS BEVERAGE 
BOTTLES, Peru 


Peruvian production of glass beverage bot- 
tles increased appreciably during 1949 and 
met the growing demand of the market, ac- 
cording to trade sources. Continued heavy 
consumption of both alcoholic and non- 
alcholic beverages, installation of new bot- 
tle-manufacturing plants, adequate supplies 
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of raw materials, and import restrictions 
still in effect were regarded as the principal 
reasons for higher production. 

Bottle manufacturers regarded the out- 
look for 1950 as encouraging, since demand 
in the domestic market was expected to re- 
main strong and prospects for export of 
bottles to neighboring countries were con- 
sidered good. It was reported that during 
the past year Ecuadoran producers of soft 
drinks placed small trial orders, and it was 
expected that a larger volume of orders 
would be placed during 1950. 


DEMAND FOR ALUMINUM PREFABRICATED 
BUILDINGS INCREASING, U. K. 


The Bristol Aeroplane Co. (Housing) Ltd., 
England, reportedly is receiving inquiries 
from various countries for its prefabricated 
buildings. Orders worth £1,000,000 ($2,800,- 
600) for aluminum prefabricated school 
buildings for Australia have been received. 
Interest is being shown in the use of sim- 
ilar buildings for post offices and hospitals 
in Australia. 

At the present time, the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. is fulfilling orders for 200 schools for the 
Victorian government, 100 for the New South 
Wales government, and 30 for Western Aus- 
tralia. Shipments of 25 schools were made 
from Avonmouth to Melbourne, 10 more have 
left Britain, and the additional 25 were 
scheduled for delivery at the end of May. 
The Bristol Aeroplane Co. has erected or is 
erecting 185 buildings in the domestic 
merket. 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK FOR SANITARY WARE, 
VENEZUELA 


United States brands of sanitary ware dom- 
inate the Venezuela market, although some 
Czechoslovakian washbasins have been im- 
ported for use in low-cost housing. Some 
Italian closet bowls are beginning to enter 
the market. On the whole, however, the 
outlook for United States products is ex- 
cellent. 

The Venezuelan Government's  public- 
housing program under the Banco Obrero 
calls for the completion of at least 2,090 
dwelling units in 1950. The Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works has a vast program calling for the 
construction of airport passenger stations, 
schools, hospitals, and Government institute 
buildings; private housing developments are 
also proceeding rapidly 

The demand for closet bowls and wash- 
stands is reported to have been met, which 
condition has been attributed to overstock- 
ing by various distributors. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


U. S. IRON AND STEEL Exports LOWER 


Reflecting the steadily intensifying com- 
petition for world markets and still showing 
the effects of impetus lost during and im- 
mediately after last fall's steel strike, exports 
from the United States continued their slow 
decline for the third consecutive month 
when in March only 257,903 net tons of iron 
and steel were exported. Actually, the trade 
was down only 4,678 tons from that of Feb- 
ruary (262,581 tons) but would have been 
much lower had it not been for the marked 
increase in shipments of tubular products. 
The strong gain registered in seamless pipe 
(5,616 tons) was overshadowed by that in 
welded pipe (18,121 tons), a 57,722-ton trade 
which included 41,523 tons of welded line 
pipe. Exports of light-gage, flat-rolled prod- 
ucts also registered strong gains. 


Exports in March 1950, are compared With 
those in February 1950 and in March 1949 in 
the accompanying table: 


United States Baports of Tron and Steel 
Products 


{In short tons} 


Feb- 


Deiaicnt — tore | March 
1950 1950 
Pig iron 4,455 423 
Ferro-alloys 3,565 | 11,319 1, 460 
Ingots, blooms, and billets 21, SS2 9, 5OL 5,412 
Bars and rods ‘ 
Concrete reinforcement 


Other 
Plates and skelp 
Sheets and strip 


oi) 1, 687 
13 , 292 


7 , 
15,762 | 16, 755 





Black 64,129 41,350 43, 998 
Galvanized 7, 406 7, 602 11, 108 
Tin plate and terneplats 50,312 | 39, 420 35, 388 
Structural materials 55, 141 | 38, 524 28, 571 
Railway-track material 
tails 16, O69 1, 963 3, 278 
Other 2, 448 5, 207 1, 125 
Tubular products 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 4,489 2, 146 2, 939 
Seamless (steel) pipe 28,300 17,036 22, 652 
Welded (steel) pip 0, 428 4, BOL 7, 722 
Pipe fittings (other than 
cast 2, 477 1, 212 1,303 
Wire and wire products 
Plain (black and = galva 
nized 15, O59 74 2, Ni7 
Barbed 1, USS 2,075 55 
Other wire manufacture 14, 374 5, 536 5, 929 
Castings 4,324 3, 157 1, Ra 
Car wheels and axles s, 247 1,811 3, 864 
Forgings 2,413 1, 435 1, 425 
Total 141,858 262, SSI 257, 903 


Includes 41,523 tons of welded line pipe 


SIZE OF COLOMBIAN STEEL-MILL PROJEcY 
REDUCED 


The size of the projected ‘Empresa Side- 
rurgica Nacional de Paz del Rio” iron and 
steel plant to be erected at Belencito, near 
Sogamoso, Department of Boyaca, was 
sharply reduced by action of the company’s 
Board of Directors late in 1949. It is now 
proposed to limit the initial cost of this proj- 
ect to about 80,000,000 Colombian pesos com- 
pared with original proposals for a mill to 
cost 185,000,000 pesos. The effect of these 
reductions will be to reduce the initial ca- 
pacity of the plant from the 193,530 tons of 
iron and steel projected for 1953 to little 
more than 100,000 tons (i. e., 350 tons daily) 
and to abandon, at least for the time being, 
plans for installing both a pipe and a sheet 
mill 


Scrap NEEDED FOR MEXICO’s MILLS AND 
FOUNDRIES 


Reports from Veracruz give evidence of 
Mexico's growing steel industry. Scrap buy- 
ers from several steel producers and foundries 
have recently been making an_ intensive 
search for iron and steel scrap in this area as 
well as in other parts of Mexico. Prices paid 
for local scrap are considered high but are 
still below the cost of the imported product. 

Exports of iron and steel scrap from the 
United States to Mexico have increased dur- 
ing recent months. Shipments amounted to 
34,840 net tons in the first quarter of 1950 
as compared with 23,216 tons during the cor- 
responding period of 1949. 


RIseE IN U. S. Imports CONTINUES 
THROUGH MARCH 


At 78,585 net tons, imports of iron and 
steel into the United States were higher in 
March than in any of the 12 preceding 
months, the previous high month having 
been February 1949 (89,116 tons). This 
mounting trade is a direct reflection of the 
continued high level of domestic demand. 
However, it also gives evidence of the rising 
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pressure being experienced both at home and 
abroad from other producer-exporters of steel 
who have surplus capacity for which use can 
pe found only through increased export 
volume. 

Primary materials destined to be melted 
or otherwise finished in United States steel 
plants and foundries made up the bulk of 
March imports. Pig iron to a total of 27,132 
tons was the largest single component of 
this trade, but imports of other smelting 
stock included 3,557 tons of ferro-manganese 
and 2,240 tons of spiegeleisen. Receipts of 
semifinished material totaled 9,369 tons, and 
9,245 tons of wire rods were brought in to be 
drawn into wire by local mills. Imports of 
steel for more or less immediate consumption 
included 7,866 tons of unfabricated struc- 
tural shapes and 5,170 tons of steel bars other 
than concrete reinforcement bars. 

Canada continued to be the chief source of 
United States imports with a trade totaling 
34,654 tons and including 18,725 tons of pig 
iron and 9,342 tons of steel ingots and blooms. 
Belgium-Luxembourg was second with ship- 
ments amounting to 23,468 tons, of which 
7,486 tons were plain structural shapes, 6,658 
tons were wire rods, and 3,424 tons were plain 
bars. Third supplier was Germany with a 
8,278-ton trade, including 5,196 tons of pig 
iron and 1,369 and 1,364 tons, respectively, 
of nails and wire rods 

Because of Canada’s ranking position in 
this trade, nearly 45 percent of March re- 
ceipts entered through the Michigan Customs 
District. New York was second with 13,134 
tons, Maryland third with 8,904 tons, and 
Philadelphia fourth with 8,455 tons. Less 
than 3,000 tons entered through Pacific Coast 
ports. 

The trade in iron ore rose strongly to total 
648,443 tons, an increase of 70,000 tons over 
February. Receipts of manganese ore like- 
wise rose from 61,564 tons to 67,787 tons, 
whereas imports of ferrous scrap climbed to 
15,832 tons, or four times February's 3,606 
tons. 

March imports are summarized and com- 
pared with the trade of February 1950 and 
March 1949 in the accompanying table. 


United States Imports of Tron and Steel 


In net tons] 


March Febru- |) March 


1050 ary 1950 1044 
Pig and sponge iron 27,716 18,073 OG, 834 
Ferro-alloys 7, 355 4, ON 8, O76 
Ingots, blooms, billets, and 
similar items 9, 369 5, 522 1, 02 
Bers and rods 
Concrete reinforcement W7 3,700 H5 
Other bars and rod 14, 477 4, 100 6, 346 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and tin 
plate 2, 548 414 5, 130 
Structural material 7.977 5. O13 23, O55 
Rails and accessoric 116 128 335 
Tubular product 118 it) 1, 144 
Wire and wire products 5, OS6 3, O35 708 
Hoops and bands, including 
cotton tie 1, 937 7¥l 2, 4958 
Castings, forgings, and dic 
blocks and blank 19 23 1S6 
Total 78,585 46, 903 63, 259 
Imports of miscellaneous raw 
material 
Iron ore 648,448 570, 548 431,815 
Manganese ore 67,787 | 61, 564 53, 904 
Ferrous scrap 15, 832 3,606 239, 946 
Source: Developed from data of the Bureau of the 
Census 


PRODUCTION MOUNTS IN FINLAND 


Finnish iron and steel production rose 
modestly in 1949. In all, 98,000 metric tons 
of pig iron were melted, 8,600 tons more than 
in 1948. Crude-steel production registered 
a 4,000-ton gain to total 106,000 tons, a fig- 
ure which does not include the 7,500 tons 
poured as direct castings. The greatest rise 
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was that in the output of finished rolled- 
steel products—from 11,000 tons to 91,000 
tons. 

Despite this showing, Finland still depends 
heavily upon imports for its supply of iron 
and steel. In 1949 there was a net importa- 
tion of 10,000 tons of pig iron, imports hav- 
ing totaled 23,500 tons and exports 13,500 
tons. The domestic supply of crude steel 
was augmented by 21,500 tons of foreign bil- 
lets (1948, 17,000 tons), while imports of 
finished rolled steel rose 35,500 tons to a 
total of 209,400 tons. 


EGypt SENDING SCRAP TO GREAT BRITAIN 
IN RETURN FOR PIG IRON 


The (Egyptian) Minister of Commerce 
and Industry has stated that, through De- 
cember 31, 1949, 130,528 tons of scrap iron 
and steel had passed through Egyptian 
customs en route to Great Britain under an 
authorization to ship 150,000 tons, issued 
May 16, 1948. In return, Great Britain has 
sent Egypt 100,000 tons of pig iron for use 
in local foundries. 


GERMAN STEEL OvuTpuUT SETS POSTWAR 
RECORD 


The 1,001,500 metric tons of crude steel 
produced in Western Germany during March 
set a postwar record for this industry, and, 
on the basis of an indicated annual produc- 
tion rate of more than 12,000,000 tons, was 
about 900,000 tons or 8 percent above the 
permissible 11,100,000-ton ceiling. Produc- 
tion in March compared with the 781,000 tons 
poured in March 1949, the 894,800 tons in 
January 1950, and the 887,100 tons in Feb- 
ruary 1950. 

Pig-iron production at 767,300 tons also 
substantially increased over that of imme- 
diately preceding months (692,500 tons in 
January and 664,400 tons in February 1950) 
and was 27 percent greater than the 602,000- 
ton output in March 1949. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION SETS RECORD 


On the basis of preliminary statistics, 
Japanese iron and steel production may have 
set postwar records in March when 164,004 
metric tons of pig iron and 366,254 tons of 
crude steel were reported to have been made. 
These figures compare with the February 
output of 125,671 tons of pig iron and 323,622 
tons of steel and lifted the production of 
pig iron to 450,675 tons in the first quarter 
and that of steel to 1,017,876 tons. 


FERRO-CHROME To BE MADE IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Construction is to begin soon on a plant 
at Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, to smelt 
chrome ore and to produce ferro-chrome, 
production being scheduled to get under way 
in June 1952. The plant is being built and 
will be operated by Rhodesian Alloys Ltd. 
and will process ores mined by Rhodesia 
Chrome Mines Ltd. Promoters of the new 
plant plan to sell ferro-chrome primarily to 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth coun- 
tries and thus give them a substantial ad- 
vantage as producers of stainless steel. 


BRITISH ExporTs AT HIGH LEVELS 


Exports of iron and steel from Great Brit- 
ain in March 1950 totaled 255,882 gross tons, 
a substantial increase over the 204,141 tons 
shipped to oversea destinations in March 
1949. The strong March trade increased the 
total during the first quarter of 1950 to 
705,175 gross tons. 

Leading products exported in the first 
quarter of 1950 were wrought tubes, 81,490 
tons; plates, 72,541 tons; railway material, 
64,659 tons; steel bars and rods other than 
bright steel bars, 62,720 tons; and tin plate, 


60,123 tons. Principal markets for British 
steel during that period included Australia, 
80,216 tons; New Zealand, 44,032 tons; Den- 
mark, 40,284 tons; the Union of South Africa, 
36,596 tons; and Iran, 33,872 tons. 


Leather and 
Products 


FRENCH EXPORT CEILINGS RAISED 


While retaining quantitative controls on 
exports, the French Government raised ex- 
port ceilings to 3,000 metric tons for calf- 
skins and to 1,320 tons for horsehides in 1949. 
Of these totals, the United States was allo- 
cated 700 and 520 tons, respectively. Be- 
cause of pressure by the French leather 
industry, no change in the ceilings was to 
be made during 1950. However, the United 
States quota for calfskins was increased to 
1,000 tons for 1950 with an allocation of 400 
tons of horsehide butts (outside the horse- 
hide ceiling of 1,320 tons). If additional 
United States demand for horsehide butts in 
1950 exceeds 400 tons, increased quantities 
will be made available, providing there is no 
undue rise in the price for whole horsehides. 

Exports of hides and skins from France 
during 1949 totaled 2,309 tons of cattlehides, 
3,466 tons of calfskins, 1,121 tons of horse- 
hides, and 321 tons of sheepskins. The 
principal destinations for calfskins and 
horsehides were the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Belgium-Luxembourg; 
and for cattlehides, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. 

French imports of hides and skins during 
1949 totaled 17,611 tons of cattlehides, 848 
of calfskins, 5,015 of sheepskins (shorn), 
58,108 of sheepskins (wooled), and 5,481 of 
goatskins and kidskins. Principal overseas 
sources, in addition to the French colonies, 
were Argentina for cattlehides, New Zealand 
for calfskins, Uruguay for shorn sheepskins, 
Australia for wooled sheepskins, and India 
for goatskins and kidskins. 

Collections of principal types of hides and 
skins in France during 1949 totaled 135,106 
metric tons compared with 122,515 during 
1948, an increase of 10.2 percent. Most of 
the increase came from a rise of 13,924 tons 
in the collections of cattlehides, sheepskins, 
and lambskins. 


HIGHER PRODUCTION IN CUBA; LOWER 
IMPORTS 


Increases in production (30 percent for 
side leather, 25 percent for vegetable-tanned 
sole leather, and 15 percent for chromed- 
tanned sole leather) in the first quarter of 
1950 over the like period of 1949 were re- 
ported in the Cuban leather industry. The 
higher output was attributed to a steady 
demand from domestic shoe manufacturers. 

Imports of the principal varieties of 
leathers during 1949 totaled 420,501 kilograms 
compared with 690,124 in 1948, a decline of 
39 percent. The United States continues 
to be the chief supplier of types of leather 
not produced in Cuba, as well as of first- 
quality patent leather. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CoRK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ALGERIA 


Algeria produced 300,429 quintals (one 
quintal = 220.46 pounds) of raw cork in 1949, 
according to the Federation des Industries 
Liegeurs d’Algeria. Of this total, 129,000 
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quintals came from State forests, 6,331 quin- 
tals from communal forests, and 165,098 
quintals from private forests. Production of 
manufactured articles, largely stoppers and 
compressed cork, totaled 48,000 quintals. 

Exports of raw cork in 1949 amounted to 
27,400 metric tons. The United States was 
the principal market. Exports of cork prod- 
ucts amounted to 71,143 quintals, and ex- 
ports of pressed cork totaled 22,231 quintals. 
France was the principal market for cork 
products and pressed cork. 

Cork production is expected to be some- 
what lower in the next few years, inasmuch 
as a number of cork trees have passed the 
optimum bearing age. Many of the forest 
owners are replacing the nonproductive 
trees with new plantings. The full ma- 
turing age of the tree is over 30 years, how- 
ever, and the results of this reforestation 
will not become a factor in the production 
for some time. 


NIGERIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Exports of timber from Nigeria in 1949 
amounted to 4,935,449 cubic feet, a 20-per- 
cent increase over those of 1948. The United 
Kingdom was the principal market. Total 
1949 monthly exports were as follows: 


Month 
January 
February 
March. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


The increase in timber exports in 1949 
was attributed partly to the fact that a ship- 
ping strike in the Gold Coast curtailed supply 
from that source and partly to the new volun- 
tary inspection scheme which gave importers 
greater confidence in the quality of Nigerian 
shipments. Although the cubic footage in- 
spected is still but a fraction of the total 
exported, Government officials are optimistic 
about the ultimate success of the plan, which 
appears to be working well and increasing in 
popularity. In January some 12,949 cubic 
feet were inspected; in February, 19,697 cubic 
feet; and in March, 36,189 cubic feet. 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Plywood production in Netherlands dur- 
ing 1949 amounted to 29,029 cubic meters 
compared with 15,302 cubic meters in 1938; 
veneer production totaled 24,680 cubic meters 
and 5,388 cubic meters, respectively. 


Netherlands Plywood and Veneer 
Production, 1938 and 1946—49 


[Quantity in cubic meters] 


Year "lywood Veneer ? 
1938 _ 5, 388 15, 302 
1946 17. 094 23.311 
1947 23 503 30, 324 
1948 26, 501 IR 209 
1949 24, 680 29, 029 


1 Includes plywood made with a lumber core, called 
furniture plank by the local trade. 

2? Covers al! types of veneer, including box veneer 
usually made of poplar) and fine veneer (usually made 
of okoume). 


Source: Central Bureau of Statistics, The Hague. 


Practically all veneer is made by the 
rotary process, although a few slicers are 
used to produce quality veneer; one new 
slicer was installed in 1949. Casein and 
bone glue are the principal adhesives used 
by the plywood industry, although the use 
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of synthetic adhesives is widespread and 
is increasing. 

During 1949, the Netherlands imported 
1,581 metric tons of veneer, chiefly oak from 
France and Yugoslavia. Plywood imports 
amounted to 14,030 metric tons, of which 
10,996 tons consisted of birch (6,838 tons 
from Finland and 3,666 tons from the Soviet 
Union). 


PLtywoop MILL COMPLETED, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


A new plywood plant completed in Decem- 
ber 1949 brings the total plywood manufac- 
turing establishments in the Philippines to 
five. The combined capacity of these mills is 
considered to be sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s plywood requirements. All mills are 
operating with the exception of the Govern- 
ment-owned plant in Manila. Plywood con- 
sumption in the Philippines during 1949 is 
estimated to have totaled 1,000,000 square 
feet per month 


Machinery, 
Agricultu ral 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


BELGIAN IMPORTS FROM U. S. DECREASE 


In 1949 Belgium imported 2,042 farm trac- 
tors, compared with 2,412 units imported in 
1948. Imports from the United States dur- 
ing the 2 years were 879 and 1,380 units, 
respectively. 

There has been a definite trend away from 
American tractors and in favor of British and 
German tractors. This trend has been ac- 
centuated since the devaluation of the British 
and German currencies 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS IN USE, FRANCE 


On January 1, 1950, there were 126,577 
wheel tractors in use in France. The number 
on farms amounted to 115,900 units. Of the 
total number in use, 51,813 were produced 
in France and 74,764 were imported. A total 
of 67,297, or 53.2 percent, have been in use 
less than 3 years, whereas 37,302, or 29.5 
percent, have been in use for more than 10 
years 

There were 10,930 track-laying tractors in 
use, of which 6,851 were imported. A total 
of 4,691, or 42.9 percent, of the track-laying 
tractors have been in use more than 10 years 


WEST GERMAN PRODUCTION 


Production of agricultural machinery in 
Western Germany amounted to 41,816 metric 
tons in the first quarter of 1950, and the out- 
put of parts totaled 5,118 metric tons 

Farm-tractor production in the same pe- 
riod amounted to 9,694 units, compared with 
7,936 units in the fourth quarter of 1949 
Output of tractor parts and accessories to- 
taled 1,391 metric tons. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ICELAND’S FISH INDUSTRY NEEDS MACHINES 


Iceland, for some time, has been interested 
in securing filleting and skinning machines 


for use in the fish industry. At present the 
industry has one filleting and one skinning 
machine, both of German manufacture. The 
filleting machine has not been successful, 
primarily because of the large size of Ice. 
landic fish which necessitates certain major 
adjustments in the equipment. However, the 
skinning machine, which is installed in g 
quick-freezing plant in Hafnarfjordur, has 
been used with considerable success. The 
machine operates efficiently and recovers 
more fish than the hand methods of at least 
five efficient and skeedy workers engaged in 
skinning fillets. By mechanizing the quick. 
freezing plants with more skinning machines 
and obtaining satisfactory filleting machines, 
production of the industry would be greatly 
improved, inasmuch as larger quantities of 
fish could be processed much faster and 
cheaper than with the hand methods that 
are now generally employed 


OLIVE-OIL INDUSTRY LACKS EQUIPMENT. 
ARAB PALESTINE 


The lack of refining machinery and equip- 
ment is at present a severe hindrance to 
the olive-oil industry, which processes the 
most important agricultural product in 
Palestine. There are sufficient oil presses 
available, and it is believed that, if the oil 
could be properly refined, it could be ex- 
ported in considerable quantities on a com- 
petitive basis in the world market 


EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE HAMPERS U., K., 
CARPET INDUSTRY 


The equipment situation of the wool- 
carpet and rug industry in the United King- 
dom was still far from satisfactory at the end 
of 1949, although there was some improve- 
ment in the supply of new machinery during 
the year. The leading shortage was in broad- 
looms, which are badly needed if sales to 
dollar markets are to be increased. There 
were complaints that delivery dates will be 
from 2 to 3 years later than order dates 
Surveys made in the United States show 
practically no demand for British narrow- 
loom carpeting. If the industry is to com- 
pete in broadloom carpeting in the U. § 
market, it will be necessary to have addi- 
tional looms of 12 feet or more in width 


DANISH-SOVIET RUSSIAN TRADE 


Exports of machinery items from Denmark 
to the U.S. S. R. totaled $232,000 in value, 
which was about 7 percent of total exports 
during the last half of 1949. Road rollers 
accounted for 82 percent of machinery ex- 
ports; Diesel engines, 8 percent; margarine- 
production machinery, 8 percent; and 
miscellaneous, 2 percent Total trade be- 
tween the two countries declined in 1949 
when compared with 1948 


MODERN EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN WEST 
GERMAN COAL MINES 


The coal mines of Western Germany could 
advantageously use from 100 to 120 modern 
coal-loading machines made in the United 
States, if the dollars necessary for this pur- 
chase were available, it is reported. This 
mine has successfully used four such ma- 
chines and is now also interested in United 
States hammer drills and the ‘continuous 
miner.” It is not expected that the continu- 
ous miner could be used in considerable 
numbers, since it is believed by German min- 
ing engineers to be a very expensive machine, 
which would be unable to compete with 
cheap German labor. However. other types 

modern equipment are urgently needed, 
and German machinery firms are interested 
in the possibilities of obtaining permission 
to manufacture United States equipment, 
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particularly since supplying spare parts for 
certain machines presents serious problems. 


REEQUIPMENT OF WOOL-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
RETARDED, U. K. 


New machinery, which is steadily replacing 
old and inefficient equipment in the United 
Kingdom wool-textile industry, contributed 
to a large extent to increased production 
during 1949. Although deliveries to domes- 
tic mills are being made regularly, the rate 
of reequipment is retarded by the heavy ex- 
port program of textile-machinery manufac- 
turers Under this program, the domestic 
trade receives less than one-half of produc- 
tion, and delivery dates are from 3 to 5 years 
after ordering dates. However, a recent re- 
port shows that textile-machinery produc- 
tion is now at an annual rate of 60,000,000 
pounds and the domestic share of this new 
equipment will continue to increase the me- 
chanical efficiency of the industry. 


INDIA’S IMPORTS RESULT IN INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


The large-scale importation of machinery 
into India during the past 3 years, in addi- 
tion to replacing worn-out equipment, has 
enabled production targets for 1950 to be in- 
creased from 3 to 67 percent. The estimated 
production of steel is up 12 percent from 
893,000 tons in 1947. Sulphuric acid is up 
67 percent, paper 18 percent, and coal 3 per- 
cent. 

Imports of capital goods prior to 1939 av- 
eraged about 13 percent of total annual im- 
ports, whereas in 1949 imports of capital 
goods accounted for 15 percent. In terms of 
rupee value, the imports in 1949 increased 
534 percent over those in 1939. The annual 
rate of imports of capital goods during 1947— 
49 was not exceeded in any prewar year, even 
taking into account the depreciated value of 
the rupee. 


Imports of Machinery and Millwork, 1947 to 1949, India 


[Value in millions 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS OF KOLa Nuts, LIBERIA 


Exports of kola nuts from Liberia in 1949 
amounted to 1,832,000 pounds, valued at 
$52,705, compared with 1948 exports of 1,962,- 
000 pounds, valued at $50,788. The decrease 
in quantity is ascribed to neglect on the 
part of many producers to harvest their 
entire crops 

French West Africa, as usual, accounted 
for practically total exports, and Mandingo 
traders continued to be the outstanding 
purchasers of Liberia’s kola nuts. Only 5 
percent are consumed locally 

The outlook for increased production is 
good, inasmuch as large new acreages have 
already been planted and more are planned 
for 1950 


PERU INAUGURATES A FooT-AND-MovuTH 
DISEASE LABORATORY 


The President of Peru recently dedicated a 
national institute for studying foot-and- 
mouth disease, called El Instituto Nacional 
Anti-Aftoso 

Some 10 hectares of land Have been ac- 
quired beyond the city of Chorillos, on which 
6 or 8 one-story buildings have been built 
to accommodate the doctors and students of 
veterinary medicine 

This institute is separate and apart from 
the National Veterinary College and is purely 
& research laboratory. The buildings are 
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mports for the first 3 quarters of that year 


well-lighted and well-equipped with modern 
conveniences for laboratory determinations. 
Various types of dipping vats and other field 
equipment are aVailable for treating animal 
diseases 


NEW Swiss LAW ON CATTLE-TUBERCULOSIS 
CONTROL 


A Swiss Federal Law Promoting a Cam- 
paign against Cattle Tuberculosis, dated 
March 29, 1950, was passed by the Swiss Par- 
liament during the spring session of 1950. 
This law is essentially enabling legislation, 
and the prime responsibility rests with the 
individual cantons; however, if they fail to 
carry out the program, the Federal Govern- 
ment has authority to intercede. 

The Federal Veterinary Office reported that 
inspection of slaughtered calves showed the 
following percentages affected by tubercu- 
losis: 1947—-21.44; 1948—19.98; and 1949— 
20.68. Animal herds already under control 
were 38 percent at the time of the last cen- 
sus in April 1948, and about 40 percent by 
the end of the year 1949. It is believed that 
45 percent will be under control by the end 
of 1950 

The Government and experts in the Swiss 
cattle industry hope to be able to eradicate 
tuberculosis within a period of 15 years. 


ADDITIONAL IMPORTS OF PENICILLIN INTO 
INDIA 
Penicillin has not been available in Delhi, 
India, for the past few months. 
A unit worth 3 rupees was being sold in 
April at 10 to 12 rupees. The main cause 
of the shortage, pharmacists agree, was the 


import restrictions. Calcutta pharmacists 
reported an acute shortage, also ascribed to 
import restrictions. The price of the drug 
in the black market varied between 50 and 
100 percent above the controlled rate. Hos- 
pitals were using it on a reduced scale. 

Because of the acute penicillin shortage 
in the country, the Government of India, 
it is learned, decided to import several 
lakhs of rupees’ worth of the drug from 
hard- and_  soft-currency areas (100,000 
rupees=1 lakh; 1 rupee=approximately 21 
cents U. S. currency). Import licenses were 
being issued to authorized agents. Stocks 
from the United States were expected to ar- 
rive soon by air. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


DISTRIBUTION AND EXHIBITION OF FILMS, 
IRAN 


During the 15 months, November 1948 
through January 1950, a total of 1,037 films 
were imported into Iran, according to the 
Department of Theaters, Ministry of the 
Interior. Of these, 374 were United States 
films; 523 were British; 45, Russian; 24, 
Indian; 22, French; 10, Italian; 12, Egyptian; 
4, Pakistani; 21, German; and 4, Turkish. 
The figures do not in all cases represent com- 
mercial films; a large portion of British and 
2tussian films are propaganda pictures im- 
ported noncommercially. However, United 
States films continue to provide the bulk of 
feature films exhibited in Iran. Without 
United States films to provide the founda- 
tion for their business, Iranian exhibitors 
would be limited to extremely meager ac- 
tivities. 

On March 21, 1949, importers of foreign 
films were given the right to obtain exchange 
at the certificate rate of 40 rials to the dollar, 
instead of at the black-market or free-mar- 
ket rate, approximately 25 percent higher, 
which they have previously been required to 
employ. 

The first feature-length United States film 
to be dubbed into Persian made its appear- 
ance late in 1949. The film is reported to 
have enjoyed financial success, although the 
quality of the dubbing, done locally, was 
poor. 

Dubbing of a full-length film into the 
Persian language locally costs from $2,000 
to $3,000. Inasmuch as United States fea- 
ture films are obtained by royalty payments, 
which are said to average $1,500, the dub- 
bing adds heavily to the capital investment 
in a film. Despite the reported success of 
the first venture, no further dubbing proj- 
ects for United States films appear to be 
under way. 

Another Iranian-produced film, less am- 
bitious than its predecessors, was released 
in 1949. It presented four unrelated skits, 
and the producer reported that he expected 
to meet expenses and push forward with 
another venture. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


A law dated December 30, 1949, reduced 
the stamp tax (amusement tax) on domestic 
films in Finland to 15 or 25 percent (depend- 
ing on the classification of the film as to 
features with artistic merit, entertainment 
features, or features with character-lowering 
attributes), whereas that on foreign films 
remained at 35, 40, and 45 percent. Domes- 
tically produced pictures of at least 2,000 
meters in length that are judged morally 
impeccable and artistically of unquestioned 
merit are exempt from the stamp tax. The 
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turn-over tax also was changed on January 
1, 1950, reducing the previous 8.6 percent 
tax on film rentals to 5.3 percent. 

Film producers in Finland claim that this 
alleviation in taxes is somewhat offset by 
the cost of imports of raw film from the fac- 
tories of Eastern Germany. This film is 40 
percent more expensive and also poorer in 
quality than purchases from other European 
countries. The raw-film situation continues 
to be critical, and it is hoped that raw film 
can be imported from the United Kingdom 
and Belgium. 

The number of motion-picture theaters 
has remained about the same from year to 
year, with 480 now in operation. A few 
small theaters have closed, but new theaters 
are being built. According to data from the 
Finnish Film Chamber, 30,000,000 theater 
tickets were sold in 1949, a decline from the 
war and postwar years. The gross income 
of motion-picture theaters was estimated 
at 1,500,000,000 Finnmarks in 1949. (231 
Finnmarks= US$1.00.) During the first 
quarter of 1950, three Finnish films were 
produced. Fenno Filmi Oy, the third largest 
producer, which was reported to have dis- 
continued operations, has resumed activities 
with a film, the subject of which is chosen 
from Finnish folklore. 


FEATURE EXHIBITIONS, MEXICO 


There were 393 feature films released for 
exhibition in Uruguay during 1949, according 
to a Montevideo film trade paper. Of this 
total 199, or about 51 percent, were United 
States films. This compares with 1948 total 
releases of 431 feature films, of which 234 
were from the United States. 

Although releases made by United States 
distributors during the second half of 1949 
were up 30 percent compared with the first 6 
months (114 as against 87 releases), it was 
still evident at the close of the year that 
the relative position of the United States 
did not improve during 1949 as compared 
with previous years. Argentina, Italy, and 
Mexico continued to be competitors in this 
market. 

The accompanying table shows the number 
of feature films released in Uruguay during 
1948 and 1949, according to country of origin. 


Feature Films Released in Uruguay, 
1948 and 1949 


| 1948 1949 
Country of origin a . 
Num- Percent Num- | Percent 


ber of total ber of total 

United States __- 234 54.3 199 0.6 
Italy ; : 27 6.3 a) 14.2 
Argentina. 57 13.2 48 12.2 
Mexico__- 33 7.7 29 7.4 
United Kingdom _- 2) 4.9 20 5.1 
Spain ba 14 3.2 16 4.1 
France : 3 7.9 14 3.6 
Russia__- 7 1.6 5 1.3 
Other countries . 4 9 6 1.5 
Total wats 431 100.0 393 100.0 


Source: Montevideo trade paper. 


PLANS FOR FILM MAKING, THE NETHERLANDS 


During the first quarter of 1950, a total of 
107 feature films were presented to the Neth- 
erlands Censorship Board for examination. 
Of these films, 73 were United States pro- 
ductions; 11 were German films; 8, British; 
5, Russian; 5, Italian; 1, Austrian; 2, French; 
and 2, Swiss. Five features, four United 
States pictures and one Swiss film, were 
rejected during this period. 

In February 1950, the Dutch Inter-States 
Film Production, N. V., Amsterdam, an- 
nounced that the company, in cooperation 
with an independent British producer, would 
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start the production of an international fea- 
ture film. The film, a thriller, will bear the 
provisional title of Transatlantic Flight. 
Parts of the action will be filmed in the 
Amsterdam Airport Schiphol, in a Royal 
Dutch Airlines plane on the Amsterdam- 
Curacao route, and in the West Indies. 


Inside shots will be made in a British 
studio, and Cinetone Studios in Amsterdam 
will do the outside filming. Film stars of 
10 different nationalities will be in the cast. 
Production was to have begun in April, and 
the film was expected to be completed in 
September. 

The premier of a Netherlands picture en- 
titled “Myrte and the Demons,” was held 
in a small Amsterdam theater on March 17, 
1950. It did not receive favorable comment 
from the press. Although it was admitted 
that the film has merit from a technical 
point of view, it is not considered to be rep- 
resentative of the Netherlands. It was made 
by a production group operating under the 
name of European Art Union and is destined, 
in the first place, for a foreign public. It 
was dubbed in England and is being shown 
with Netherlands sub-titles 


CHANGES IN METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION AND 
RELEASE, ARGENTINA 


Distributors of United States films in Ar- 
gentina, deprived of new pictures for more 
than a year, have been obliged to resort to 
reissues of films dating back to 1935. How- 
ever, a resolution dated March 14, 1950, is- 
sued by the Director General of Public 
Performances states that all exhibition per- 
mits issued before January 1, 1945, will ex- 
pire on July 1, 1950. All future exhibition 
permits will be limited in duration to 5 
years. United States film distributors have 
appointed a committee to discuss the resolu- 
tion with the Director General and to con- 
sider its effect upon the motion-picture 
industry. It is estimated that as much as 
one-half of the business of distributors of 
United States films may be based on films 
whose exhibition permits predate 1945 

Argentine producers established a produc- 
tion record in March 1950, when 10 new 
domestic pictures were released, more Argen- 
tine full-length films than have ever been 
released in a single month. It is reported 
that the Argentine Central Bank is cOnsider- 
ing the authorization of the importation of 
$350,000 worth of positive rawstock film from 
the United States. The authorization, if 
issued, probably will not provide dollar ex- 
change for the purchase, and rawstock im- 
ported probably will go to the major 
Argentine producers 

The Argentine distributor of French films 
has recently experimented with a new 
method of release. Instead of waiting to 
release the film in a first-run theater and 
making 20 to 50 prints for subsequent ex- 
hibition, the distributor made only 5 prints 
He placed 2 in the business district of Buenos 
Aires, 2 in outlying areas of Buenos Aires, 
and 1 in a suburb. All 5 prints were ex- 
hibited simultaneously. The results in terms 
of earnings were highly satisfactory. The 
cost of prints was low and, according to the 
distributor, people attending the neighbor- 
hood theaters did not object to paying a 
first-run price for a release performance near 
their homes. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During the first 3 months of 1950, the 
Swedish Censorship Board passed for exhibi- 
tion a total of 90 feature films, 31 of which 
were approved for children and 59 for adults 
only. Five feature films from the United 
States and one German feature were rejected. 
All of these films were rejected because they 
contained too much brutality, gangster life, 


murder, sabotage, and horrifying scenes. of 
the 90 features approved, 56 were United 
States productions, 8 were Swedish pictures, 
10 French, 7 Soviet, 5 British, 3 German, ang 
1 Danish. 


CITUATION IN TURKEY 


During the first 4 months of 1950, a tota) 
of 108 first-run features were reJeased for ex. 
hibition in Turkey. Of these, 74 were United 
States productions, 11 were British, 7 French 
5 Italian, 1 Mexican, and 10 were produced in 
Turkey. Twelve of the foreign features were 
dubbed into the Turkish language. Three 
United States films are known to have been 
rejected by the Turkish censors during that 
period. There appears to be an increasing 
tendency to show reissues of old films, in 
most cases dubbed into Turkish. Theaters 
resort to reruns because of the lower cost ang 
because in many instances they draw larger 
audiences than new films 

The acute shortage of raw film which has 
been handicapping both local production anqg 
the dubbing of imported films has substan- 
tially eased as a result of import licenses 
having been granted for such imports from 
the United Kingdom and France; the issu- 
ance of licenses is also expected shortly for 
raw film from Belgium. It is reported that 
18 to 20 domestic pictures are scheduled for 
production during 1950. If, however, the 
discriminatory admission tax on imported 
films is removed by the recently elected As- 
sembly, demand for Turkish films may show 
a decline, and production may also drop. 
Attempts to pass a law eliminating this dis- 
criminatory tax failed at the last session of 
the Assembly, although a draft bill was re- 
ported out of the Committee on Internal 
Affairs. The matter will hence have to be 
reconsidered by the new Grand National 
Assembly 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Perhaps the outstanding factor affecting 
the motion-picture industry in the United 
Kingdom during April was the continuation 
of the entertainment tax in the new Govern- 
ment budget 

The president of the British Board of Trade 
announced that the Government subsidy, 
comprising a revolving fund to aid film pro- 
ducers and renters, will probably be increased 
by £1,000,000, subject to parliamentary ap- 
proval. This will increase the working cap- 
ital of the National Film Finance Corporation 
to £6,000,000 

Another point of interest was the possi- 
bility of stage shows being introduced in 
motion-picture theaters. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Finance Bill contains a 
clause stating that after August 5, 1950, if a 
stage show takes up at least one-fourth of 
the theater program, the entertainment tax 
will be ld. a seat instead of 7d. However, it 
is not expected that many motion-picture 
theaters will be in a position to add faciliti- 
ties for stage productions 

For the first time in the United Kingdom, 
a labor union (Cine-Technicians Union) is 
planning to produce films and thereby re- 
lieve unemployment Some British film 
stars, producers, actors, directors, and writers 
have subscribed to the plan and will re- 
portedly work for less than their usual in- 
come. The first film is entitled “Green Grow 
the Bushes” which is estimated will cost 
about £100,000. Other unions have indicated 
their approval of the plan and have intimated 
that they might do the same. 





The demand for new and used passenger 
cars increased substantially in Australia as 
a result of the cessation of gasoline rationing 
on February 9, 1950. 
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Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


BEESWAX EXPORTS, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


Exports of beeswax from the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan in 1949 were valued at $148,396. 
None was exported to the United States. 


CuBAN PAINT MANUFACTURERS USE MORE 
TALL OIL 


Paint and varnish manufacturers became 
the chief users of tall oil in Cuba in 1949 
because of a record volume of painting and 
repair work. They accounted for 50 percent 
of total consumption, in contrast to former 
years when the soap industry used the largest 
percentage. The United States is the sole 
supplier of tall oil to Cuba. 


BrRAZIL’S ROSIN SUPPLIES Low 


Rosin is in very short supply in Brazil. 
When this product was removed from the 
positive list, officials maintained that sup- 
plies would be available from France and 
Sweden. However, only limited shipments 
were received from France, and apparently 
Sweden will have none to offer until 1951. 
Paper mills and the paint and varnish indus- 
try are expected to be hit hard unless supplies 
can be imported from the United States. 


BRAZIL'S CARNAUBA-WAX PRODUCTION 
HIGHER 


Latest estimates place the 1949-50 car- 
nauba-wax crop in Brazil at more than 
11,000 metric tons, or 10 percent higher than 
earlier forecasts. Piaui and Ceara are the two 
largest producers; output in these States is 
estimated at 5,100 tons and 4,600 tons, respec- 
tively. 


NEW NAVAL-STORES EXporT POLuicy, 
GREECE 


The naval-stores 
Greece begins in April 


producing season in 

Efforts will be made 
to institute a longer-range export policy for 
rosin and turpentine from the 1950 crop by 
restricting production costs and creating 
more favorable prospects for exportation. 
Greek export prices of rosin and turpentine 
have been out of line with world-market 
prices for these products 


IRELAND'S IMPORTS OF NAVAL STORES 


Ireland's imports of rosin in 1949 totaled 
20,968 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds), valued at £56,056. The United 
States and Portugal were the chief suppliers, 
each accounting for more than 8,500 hun- 
dredweight 

Imports of turpentine amounted to 204,314 
imperial gallons, valued at £39,320. The 
United States supplied 92 percent. 


THAILAND DEVELOPS Lac INDUSTRY 


Exports of seedlac and shellac from Thai- 
land to the United States in the 1948-49 sea- 
son were valued at approximately $3,000,000. 
Before 1941 sticklac was sent to India for 
processing, but after the end of World War 
II several exporting firms in Bangkok began 
processing and succeeded in producing a 
quality satisfactory to the United States 
trade. 

However, little effort has been made to 
improve methods used by sticklac producers. 
Bangkok buyers state that lac farmers need 
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instruction in the propagation and care of 
host trees and shrubs and in handling and 
storing sticklac. 


GuM-ARABIC Exports, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


Gum arabic is one of the principal com- 
modities exported from the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Exports in 1949 to all countries fol- 
low, with those going to the United States 
shown in parentheses: Gum arabic, bleached 
$21,630 ($3,854); gum arabic hashab $4,- 
561,167 ($840,215); and gum talha $143,988 
($1,561). 


BEESWAX EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO AND 
RUANDA-URUNDI 


Exports of beeswax from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi in 1949 totaled 53 metric 
tons, valued at 2,544,000 Congo francs. (One 
Congo franc equaled $0.023, United States 
currency, predevaluation; $0.02, postdevalua- 
tion.) 


CONDITIONS GOOD FOR NAVAL STORES 
PRODUCTION, BORDEAUX, FRANCE 


Weather conditions for naval-stores pro- 
duction in the Bordeaux region of France 
were generally favorable in February and 
March 1950. The labor situation improved. 
Prospects for the first dip were good; despite 
forest fires and other adverse factors, the 
number of trees being tapped was not re- 
duced 


SOURCES OF ROSIN SUPPLIES, NORWAY 


The paper industry is the chief consumer 
of rosin in Norway. It has a vital part in the 
Norwegian export program, and the Govern- 
ment may be expected to take whatever steps 
are necessary to guarantee adequate supplies. 
Because of the currency situation, imports 
are channeled whenever possible to European 
sources despite a preference for United States 
products. Larger amounts of rosin than 
planned were imported from the United 
States in 1949 and early 1950 because of an 
unexpected failure to obtain supplies in 
Portugal 


SPAIN’S NAVAL-STORES TRADE CONTROLLED 


Spanish trade in naval stores is controlled 
by a semiofficial entity known as Comercial 
de Resinas. The entire output of turpentine 
and rosin is placed at the disposal of this 
organization, which distributes these prod- 
ucts to specified users and arranges for the 
exportation of the surplus. Stocks are low, 
and naval stores are being rationed until 
production is resumed in June. All surplus 
stocks have been shipped to European pur- 
chasers. 


Nonterrous 


Metals 


AUSTRIA’S GRAPHITE PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Austrian production of graphite in 1949 
rose to 14,093 metric tons compared with 
11,409 tons for the preceding year. However, 
output in 1949 was only 78 percent of the 
1937 level. 


TIN PRODUCTION STARTED IN LAOS, INDO- 
CHINA 


The Société d'Etudes et d’Exploitation 
Miniére de l'Indochine has begun to put its 
installation at Phoutiou, Laos, into working 
condition. About 50 tons of 50 percent tin 
concentrate were produced by crude methods 
in 1949. The company hopes to increase this 


to 550 tons in 1950, and to 1,500 tons of 50-55 
percent concentrate in 1951. 

Uncertain internal security consequent to 
continuous fighting has retarded the invest- 
ment of local capital in the mineral industry 
of North Viet Nam. Most of the mineral 
deposits are located in the mountainous area 
in the northern part of this State, which 
continues to be subject to Viet Minh raids, 
making inland transportation difficult and 
impeding the hiring of local labor. Except 
for tin, none of the minerals in the area, such 
as zinc, wolfram, and tungsten, were pro- 
duced during the year. 


BOLIVIA WILL TRADE ANTIMONY FOR SwISss 
DYESTUFF 


A barter agreement between the Bolivia’s 
Banco Minero and a Swiss company for the 
shipment of $200,000 worth of antimony ore 
to Switzerland in return for dyestuff has been 
announced. The Bank reports that similar 
barter agreements with European companies 
are also being considered. 


SPANISH MERCURY EXPORTS Drop SHARPLY 


Spain’s most drastic reduction in metal 
and mineral exports during 1949 was noted 
in mercury shipments. The drop was due 
to excessive selling prices set by the Italian- 
Spanish mercury cartel, ““Mercurio Europeo.” 
This cartel was dissolved at the end of 1949, 
and large orders were reportedly being re- 
ceived by the Spanish monopoly from the 
United States and the United Kingdom as a 
result of reduced prices. The Spanish mer- 
cury monopoly, it is understood, was able 
to sell at a profit at the new prices because 
of its superior competitive position as a 
producer. 

Exports declined from 74,896 flasks of mer- 
cury in 1948 to 27,620 flasks in 1949. The 
United States was the principal customer in 
1948, when it accounted for 29,760 flasks 
compared with only 3,516 flasks in 1949. The 
United Kingdom, by virtue of heavy deliver- 
ies in December of 1949, became Spain's lead- 
ing customer in 1949 followed by Germany. 


EXTENSIVE SURVEY IN CYPRUS 


The most extensive geological survey in the 
history of Cyprus will be undertaken during 
1950 under an allocation of £46,000 by the 
United Kingdom Government from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds (£1= $2.80). 
No Cyprus expenditure will be involved. 

Covering a 4-year period, the survey will 
concentrate on volcanic and plutonic forms of 
rock comprising the Troodos Range to the 
south of Nicosia. The area covers 900 square 
miles extending from the island’s southwest- 
ern coast to the city of Larnaca on the south- 
eastern coast. All Known deposits of copper, 
chrome, asbestos, and iron pyrites are located 
in this region. 

A detailed analysis of the area and up-to- 
date geological maps are expected to result in 
valuable new data on actual and potential 
mineral sources in Cyprus. The survey is 
especially important because minerals con- 
stituted more than 45 percent of the total 
value of exports from Cyprus in 1949. The 
findings of the survey, along with geological 
maps are to be made available to the public. 


FIRST FRENCH FERROMANGANESE EXPORTS 
To U. S. SInceE 1939 


For the first time since 1939, France is 
exporting ferromanganese to the United 
States. Prior to 1939 exports were small and 
sporadic, but current shipments are at a rate 
of 2,000 metric tons of 78 to 80 percent ferro- 
manganese per month. The maganese source 
for the ferromanganese is French Morocco. 

There are at present only two producers of 
ferromanganese in France. The sales agent 
for the companies states that, given assur- 
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ance of substantial continuing orders, ex- 
ports can be increased by 100 percent from the 
present 2,000-ton monthly rate. 

Several additional firms have been contem- 
plating production of ferromanganese if 
marketing demands are sufficient. One of 
these firms would divert a blast furnace from 
production of pig iron to production of ferro- 
manganese. 

An Official of the French Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce stated that French ferro- 
manganese producers are capable of meeting 
any reasonable demand on the part of the 
United States if given firm commitments. 


New LEAD-ORE SMELTING FURNACE 
PLANNED FOR MEXICO 


Plans reportedly are under consideration 
for installation of a lead smelter at Saltillo, 
Mexico, by the Union Mexicana de Mineros. 
The recent installation of a similar furnace 
by the Mazapil Copper Co. at Concepcion del 
Oro, Zacatecas, Mexico, has been beneficial 
to mining interests in the vicinity, but it is 
estimated that at least two more furnaces, 
each with a capacity of 150 tons daily, are 
required to take care of present needs. 


PERUVIAN VANADIUM OUTPUT CURTAILED 


Saturation of the vanadium market at the 
end of 1949 resulted in a 50 percent cut in 
production at the Jumasha mine, a Vana- 
dium Corporation of America property, in 
Peru. The company had previously an- 
nounced a cut-back in output at its Minas 
Regra mine because of the oversupply. 

Peru’s total vanadium (V,O,) output in 
1949 has been estimated at 814 metric tons 
compared with 913 tons for 1948. 


CHROME TRANSPORT CHARGES INCREASED, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Chrome producers in Transvaal, Union of 
South Africa, were adversely affected by 
recently increased railway charges. Under 
the new rates, chrome railing to port will 
cost an additional 4 shillings per ton (1 
shilling=—$0.14 U. S. currency). Increased 
charges for stevedoring, weighing, and har- 
bor services will bring the new charges up 
to at least 5 shillings per ton. Stiff com- 
petition from other suppliers may result in 
deficits for those South African chrome pro- 
ducers previously operating under narrow 
profit margins. 

Palmiet Chrome Mines, Ltd., announced 
that mine operations have ceased. Prices 
received for concentrates were such that 
profitable operations were unlikely, accord- 
ing to directors. Palmiet is capable of pro- 
ducing 32,000 long tons of chemical grade 
concentrates per year averaging 48 percent 
chromic oxide. 


NEw U. K. Copper-Fort PLANT 


A United Kingdom firm is supplying 
limited quantities of copper foil in thickness 
down to 0.00012 inch from a pilot plant, prior 
to beginning production in a new plant, 
states a foreign trade journal. The foil is 
presently available in sheets 30 inches by 
5 inches, but eventual output is expected 
to supply widths of 714 inches in lengths of 
several hundred feet. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DISCOVERY OF EXTENSIVE KAOLIN DEPOSITS 
IN CEYLON 


Discovery of a kaolin deposit near Colombo, 
Ceylon, said to contain an estimated 6,000,000 
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tons of kaolin, may bring about the develop- 
ment of a local chinaware industry. Here- 
tofore, Kaolin production in Ceylon has been 
small. Only about 12 long tons were pro- 
duced in 1949. 

A ceramics factory, about 20 miles north of 
Colombo, provides an outlet for Kaolin from 
the newly discovered deposits. The plant 
was converted from an old desiccated-coco- 
nut mill and produces cups and saucers from 
local clay, quartz, and feldspar. It cut its 
personnel in December 1949 from 250 to 90 
because it was impossible to operate the 
antiquated plant at capacity. The reorgani- 
zation of the plant has been the subject of 
several studies 


MADAGASCAR’S GRAPHITE EXPORTS GAIN 
DURING 1949 


Exports of graphite from Madagascar in 
1949 at 9,767 metric tons, 58 percent flake 
and 42 percent fines, showed a significant 
gain over the 8,438 tons shipped abroad in 
1948. 

France received the bulk of Madagascar'’s 
graphite in 1949, or 2,185 tons of flake and 
2,082 tons of fines; whereas the United King- 
dom took the second largest tonnages, 1,863 
tons of flake, and 374 tons of fines. The 
United States followed with 1,249 tons of 
flake and 715 tons of fines. Exports to other 
countries were: Japan, 618 tons of fines; 
Italy, 245 tons of flake and 175 tons of fines; 
Netherlands, 123 tons of fines; Australia, 120 
tons of flake; and Belgium, 17 tons of flake. 


PORTUGAL REPORTS SMALL PRODUCTION OF 
BERYL 


Only one Portuguese company, operating 
a mine near Mangualde, produced beryl in 
1949. This company operates primarily to 
supply feldspar and quartz to local ceramic 
and industries, with beryl as a by- 
product. 

Estimated output of 15 to 20 tons of con- 
centrates, averaging 10 to 11 percent BeO 
reportedly is exported to France 


glass 


(Ofhice kquipment 
and Supplies 


MANUFACTURE OF BANK VAULTS AND SAFES, 
BRAZIL 


It is estimated that 10 Brazilian manufac- 
turers produce between 6,000 and 8,000 safes 
annually in the city of Sao Paulo. Materials 
indigenous to Brazil are used exclusively by 
these manufacturers, with each factory mak- 
ing its own combinations. Brazilian demand 
does not absorb more than half the potential 
production 

Bank vaults are produced by only one 
Brazilian manufacturer, located in Sao Paulo 

Because of the local production of good- 
quality merchandise in sufficient quantity, as 
well as present import and exchange restric- 
tions which prevent the importation of safes 
and bank vaults into Brazil, the outlook for 
United States products in this market is not 
considered favorable 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OILSEED AND VEGETABLE-OIL EXPorTS, 
BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of oilseeds and vegetable 
oils generally were lower in 1949 than in the 


preceding year, reflecting reduced crops of 
babassu kernels, castor-beans, and oiticicg 
seed. Exceptions to the decline in shipments 
were tucum nuts and castor oil, exports of 
which were approximately double those of 
1949. The increase in castor-oil exports, 
nearly 80 percent of which was consigned to 
the United States, was attributable to a 59 
percent reduction in the United States im. 
port duty (to 1'4 cents a pound) and toa 
reduction in the ocean freight rate. 

The United States was the best customer 
for other major oilseeds and vegetable oils 
exported from Brazil in 1949, taking all of 
the babassu kernels and tucum nuts, 90 per- 
cent of the castor-beans, 85 percent of 
babassu oil, and nearly half of the oiticica ojj, 
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FLAXSEED PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CANADA 


Flaxseed plantings in Canada in 1949 
amounting to 321,000 acres were only 17 per- 
cent of the preceding year’s acreage, but the 
outlook for 1950 is f increase, per- 
haps to 500,000 acres. Even with the small 
1949 crop of 2,300,000 bushels, the large carry- 
over on July 31 of 


Or some 


10,500,000 bushels meant 
total supplies in the 1949-50 season of nearly 
13,000,000 bushels. It is expected that do- 
mestic consumption and export sales will ac- 


count for 9,500,000 to 10,000,000 bushels and 
carry over into 1950-51, approximately 3,000- 
000 tons. Thus, the low output iast 
prevented what otherwise would have 
an unmanageable surplus 

The rough 


year 
been 


estimate of 500,000 acres for 
1950 flaxseed is advanced by Government of- 
ficials on the basis of the recent announce- 
ment that voluntary pooling in marketing 
yf the crop will continue in force. with the 
Government offering an initial price of not 
more than $2.50 per bushel. However, one 
factor which may affect flaxseed acreage this 
year is a reduction by the Wheat Board of 
the initial payment for 1950 wheat, which 
may result in some shift in acreage to flax- 
seed. The free market has handled nearly all 
of the trading of the 1949 flaxseed crop, and 
in general the cash price has fluctuated 
around $3.75 per bushel for No. 1 C. W., in 
store at Fort William. The current price of 
linseed oil ranges from 16 to 17 
pound, f. o. b. refinery, as compared with an 
average of 18 to 19 cents in 1949 and 24 cents 
in 1948 

Canadian exports of 
oil in recent years have been substantial 
Approximately 4,100,000 bushels of flaxseed 
for crushing was exported, of which 2,900,000 
bushels went to Belgium, 395,000 to Switzer- 
land, and 356,000 to Norway. Linseed-oil ex- 
ports in 1949 amounted to 41,000,000 pounds, 
of which 14,000,000 went to Germany and 
9,000,000 to the Union of South Africa. 


cents @ 


flaxseed and linseed 


CUBA'S IMPORTS OF ANIMAL FATS CONTINUE 
LARGE 


Cuba's imports of lard and rendered pork 
fat, which reached a postwar peak in 1949, 
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continued large in the first quarter of 1950. 
Receipts of 38,016,000 pounds, virtually all 
from the United States, were about equal to 
the quantity imported in the last quarter of 
1949, and five times the average first-quarter 
jmports in the years 1944-48, when export 
control in the United States was a limiting 
factor. Increased imports have been charac- 
terized by a shift in emphasis from packaged 
to bulk lard, and more than 80 percent of all 
arrivals in the first quarter of 1950 were in 
tank cars 

Relatively low United States export prices 
and strong local demand indicate a continu- 
ation of a high level of imports in the April 
June quarter Local consumption of basic 
foodstuffs is generally higher in Cuba during 
the sugar-grinding season, which usually 
lasts from January through the second quar- 
ter. Cuban lard stocks on March 31, 1950 
totaled approximately 17,000,000 pounds, and 
the rate of consumption during the April- 
June period probably will average at least 
10,000,000 pounds monthly Imports of 
about 25,000,000 pounds will be necessary 
during the second quarter if provision is 
made for stocks of some 10,000,000 pounds 
on July 1 

Imports of inedible tallow and grease dur- 
ing January-March 1950 are estimated to 
have reached 7,900,000 pounds, 19 percent 
more than received a year earlier. Domestic 
production in the first quarter was also sub- 
stantially higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1948, reflecting larger marketings 
of cattle, but it is expected that reduced 
slaughter during April-June will result in 
a lower output Current soap stocks, how- 
ever, are believed to be large, and inedible 
tallow and grease requirements in the second 
quarter may be somewhat less than in the 
January-March period. An estimated 7,500,- 
000 to 8,000,000 pounds may be imported, or 
about the same quantity as in the first 3 
months of 1950 Local soap factories con- 
stitute the only important users of inedible 
tallow and grease in Cuba 


Paper and Allied 
Produets 


TEST RUN ON NEWSPRINT MADE FROM 
BAGASSE, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine newspaper ‘“Domocracia,” 
on March 21 made a test run on sample rolls 
of bagasse newsprint produced earlier this 
year in demonstrations conducted at 
Holyoke, Mass. In its present stage of de- 
velopment the newsprint is not satisfactory, 
according to local trade opinion. Principal 
defects were said to be lack of absorbency, 


unusual brittleness, difficulty in cutting, 
and tearing on the presses. Considerable 
publicity in Argentina had been given 


earlier to the production of newsprint from 
bagasse However, since the test run by 
Democracia the subject has been notably 
lacking from public print. 


PULP AND PAPER IMPORTS, KOREA 


Korea imported 19,223 metric tons (1 met- 
ric ton= 2,204.6 pounds) of pulp and paper 
valued at $5,196,646 in 1949. The principal 


Supplying countries were: Norway, 5,864 
tons; the United States, 4,967; Sweden, 
4,143; the United Kingdom, 1,643; Japan, 


1,543; and Hong Kong, 652 Other coun- 
tries supplied less than 200 tons each. Ex- 
ports were negligible. 





Chemicals were in fifth place among ex- 
ports from Western Germany in 1949. They 
were first from this area in 1936. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


INCREASE IN MEXICAN PETROLEUM EXPORTS 


Exports of petroleum crudes and products 
by Petroleos Mexicanos during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled 5,000,000 barrels, valued 
at $9,300,000. If this rate of exports could 
be maintained throughout the year it would 
represent more than 40 percent increase over 
1949, and gross dollar earnings of $37,000,000 
by the government petroleum monopoly. 

Total petroleum exports for 1949, accord- 
ing to information supplied by 
amounted to 14,125,000 barrels, valued at 
$26,691,000 (U. S. currency), an average 
monthly rate of 1,177,000 barrels. The aver- 
age rate reportedly achieved during the first 
3 months of 1950 is 1,687,000 barrels per 
month. 

Pemex is obligated to supply the domestic 
market so far as possible, and to export 
only the available excess after the demands 
of the domestic market have been met. Ac- 
cordingly, the increase in exports reflects a 
sharp recent increase in crude production, on 
the order of 25,000 barrels per day over the 
1949 average. This increase is confirmed by 
production statistics for the first 2 months 
of 1950. A major part of this increase is sup- 
plied by the Poza Rica field. 

Although domestic consumption in Mexico 
is generally assumed to increase at a rate of 
close to 10 percent per year, data for 1949 
showed an over-all increase of somewhat less 
than this percentage, with a comparatively 
sharp increase in gasoline and light products. 
The rapid growth of demand for gasoline and 
light products exceeded production capacity 
for these products in Pemex refineries during 
1949. Accordingly, Pemex undertook its 
“barter” arrangement with a United States 
refiner, exchanging crude for finished prod- 
ucts which Pemex could market in Mexico. 
Of the 3,500,000 barrels of crude, topped crude, 
and fuel oil exported to the United States 
during the first 3 months of 1950, approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 barrels went to this refiner. 

It is assumed that when the additional 
30,000-barrel-per-day capacity of the Sala- 
manca refinery (now approaching comple- 
tion) is on stream, demand and production 
of gasoline and light products may be more 
nearly in balance in the Republic This 
condition presumably would obviate the need 
for ‘‘barter” arrangements primarily designed 
to supply the domestic deficiency of such 
products. 

Principal export markets (other than 
United States) for Mexican petroleum during 
the first quarter of 1950 were the following 
(in barrels): Cuba, 422,000; Netherlands, 
417,000; England, 291,000; Yugoslavia, 125,000; 
and Sweden, 122,000. 

Of the 5,000,000 barrels exported, 2,000,000 
barrels were exported in the month of March 
alone. 


Pemex, 


SPANISH IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
INCREASING 


Imports of petroleum products into Spain 
during 1949 exceeded those of the preceding 
year by about 19 percent. Much of the in- 
crease consisted of greater imports of fuel 
oil, gasoline, gas oil, and kerosene, whereas 
imports of lubricating oils and asphalts were 
less than in 1948. 

The Netherlands West Indies supplanted 
Saudi Arabia as the chief supplier of petro- 
leum imports during the year. The former 
supplied about 32 percent of the total and 
the latter approximately 25 percent. Of the 
total amount of petroleum products im- 


ported, the United States supplied roughly 
4.2 percent in 1949 as compared with 7.8 per- 
cent in 1948. The bulk of the imports from 
the United States during 1949 consisted of 
lubricants, which represented 97 percent of 
the total amount of this product imported 
into Spain. 


Railway 
k;quipment 
(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 


tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CONSTRUCTION OF STEEL StTocK Cars, 
BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Federal Government Official 
Gazette announced on April 1, 1950, the plac- 
ing of a contract with the Fabrica Nacional 
de Vagoes S/A, of Sao Paulo, for the con- 
struction of 200 steel stock cars. These cars, 
of 30 metric tons capacity and one-meter 
gage, will be used on the Estrada de Ferro 
Noreste do Brasil (Northwestern Railway). 
The contract price was reported at 29,315,416 
cruzeiros (approximately $1,564,542 U. S. 
currency). 


INDONESIAN REHABILITATION PROCEEDS 
SLOWLY 


Rehabilitation of the railways in Java, 
Madura, and Sumatra, United States of In- 
donesia, continued on a restricted basis dur- 
ing 1949 because of lack of exchange for the 
purchase of railroad motive power, rolling 
stock, and repair materials. 

At the beginning of 1949 there were only 
375 locomotives, 15,000 freight cars, and 1,863 
coaches in service compared with 1,250 loco- 
motives, 27,192 freight cars, and 3,551 coaches 
before the war. 

There appears to be an urgent need for 
additional motive power and rolling stock to 
accelerate the rehabilitation program of the 
Indonesian railway system. 


IMPROVED OPERATIONS IN KENYA 


The East African Railways of Kenya re- 
cently have placed in service 24 new Garrett- 
type locomotives which have resulted in a 
substantial improvement in railroad opera- 
tions. It is expected that an additional 16 
locomotives and 1,500 new freight units will 
be received before the end of 1950. A freight 
unit is a four-wheel car. If the car has twu 
four-wheel trucks, it is considered two units. 


CONTEMPLATED PURCHASES OF ROLLING 
STocK, URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan railways are now making 
studies of their rolling stock, which are ex- 
pected to result in recommendations for the 
purchase of equipment during the next few 
years. 

Contemplated purchases include 17 passen- 
ger coaches; 100 covered freight cars of 70- 
ton capacity; 50 smaller covered freight cars; 
30 flat cars of 22-ton capacity; 19 cabooses; 
24 sand cars of 40-ton capacity; and possibly 
some cattle cars. (Note: With the exception 
of a few industrial lines, the ruling gage is 
561, inches.) 





Two British and a United States firm will 


supply the electrical equipment for the 
Zonguldak coal mine in Turkey. Metropol- 
itan-Vickers and British Thompson- 


Houston are furnishing the below-ground 
equipment. 





Refrigeration and 
Air-Conditioning 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


INSTALLATION OF COLD-STORAGE PLANT, 
TANGANYIKA 


Installation of much-needed cold-storage 
facilities in Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, by 
the African Trading Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the Union International Co., Ltd., formerly 
the Union Cold Storage Co., Ltd., will begin 
within the next few months, according to the 
most recent reports available. 

The initial installation, to be equipped 
with machinery from Great Britain, will have 
a capacity of only 75 tons of food. However, 
plans are under consideration to construct a 
much larger plant, which would have a capa- 
city of about 500 tons, and also to provide 
cold-storage facilities at Tanga and Mtwara. 
Arrangements have already been made with 
farmers in various parts of Tanganyika to 
supply fruit, fish, cheese, and fresh meat. 
Refrigeration space on ships has also been 
arranged to enable the shipment of frozen 
foods to points along the coast of the 
Territory. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
NATURAL GUMS 


Preliminary figures place the prospective 
1950 production of natural gums in the 
Brazilian Amazon Valley, the chief gum-pro- 
ducing area of Brazil, at 2,540,000 kilograms 
(1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds). These figures 
are subject to changes. The gums are ob- 
tained from wild trees rather than from com- 
mercial plantations. Output in 1949 was 
estimated at 1,704,246 kilograms. The chief 
increase is in sorva gum, estimated for 1950 
at 1,500,000 kilograms as compared with 392,- 
428 kilograms in 1949. The sorva export de- 
mand has increased, and production depends 
largely on demand. The output of balata, 
coquirana, and massaranduba is estimated to 
be less this year than last. 

Production figures for the first 3 months of 
1950 are incomplete, but trade figures show 
exports of all types of natural gums from the 
Amazon Valley in the first quarter of this 
year as 650,004 kilograms, compared with 
761,909 kilograms in the corresponding period 
of 1949. 


INDONESIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY PLANS 
EXPANSION 


Substantial increases in the quality and 
quantity of its rubber products are planned 
by the Indonesian rubber-manufacturing 
industry. Three new firms are planning the 
production of high-quality rubber shoes and 
sandals. Two plants will be in Djakarta and 
one in Bandung. One company expects to 
begin the manufacture of automobile inner 
tubes within the next few months and an- 
other is considering the erection of a new 
plant to be used in the manufacture of 
automobile tires and tubes. 

Of the country’s 70 rubber manufacturing 
firms, the 4 largest are owned by United 


States or European interests. The next 10 
to 15 in size are financed by European or 
Chinese capital. Except for two plants 
owned by Indonesians, all the remainder be- 
long to Chinese. About 30 of the 70 concerns 
operate on a small scale and occasionally 
suspend production. 

Inasmuch as one of the major objectives 
of present economic policy is to diversify 
the Indonesian economy through industrial- 
ization, the Government is actively helping 
rubber manufacturers to increase the output 
and quality of their products. 

Prior to the war, the high value of the 
guilder in foreign exchange allowed the im- 
portation of rubber goods at low rates. It 
is now desirable to conserve foreign ex- 
change. An incentive is thus offered to 
domestic production of rubber goods. The 
Indonesian Institute for Rubber Research is 
also promoting the use of natural rubber in 
home industry These factors encourage 
growth. 

Owing primarily to the lack of the coun- 
try’s “hard-currency” exchange, imports of 
rubber manufactures from the United States 
and Canada declined in 1949 as compared 
with 1948. 


MALAYAN TRADE IN GUTTA-PERCHA AND 
JELUTONG 


Malayan imports of gutta-percha were 
425.6 long tons in 1949 compared with 362.9 
in 1948. The 1949 imports were mainly from 
Dutch Borneo (312.2 tons) and Sarawak 
(73.1 tons). Exports from Malaya were 534.2 
tons in 1949, a decline from 662.9 tons in 1948 
Principal reported destinations were the 
United Kingdom (260.7 tons), United States 
(205 tons), and France (37.2 tons), accord- 
ing to the Registrar of Malayan Statistics 

Imports of Jelutong into Malaya in 1949 
amounted to 2,322.3 long tons compared with 
3,310.5 in 1948 In 1948, Sarawak was the 
chief source (2,440 tons), but in 1949 arriv- 
als from Sarawak were only 897.1 tons, 
whereas Indonesia supplied 1,248.7 tons 
(mainly from Borneo, Banka, and Billiton) 
and Brunei supplied 138.5 tons 

Exports of Jelutong amounted to 1,083.6 
tons in 1949, as compared with 2,906.3 tons 
in 1948. Shipments to the United States were 
548.7 tons in 1949, compared with 2,860.6 in 
1948. Of the remaining 1949 exports, the 
United Kingdom took 325.6 tons, Australia 
141.3 tons, and New Zealand 64.2 tons 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CONSTRUCTION AND RECONDITIONING 
FRANCE 


The 8,300-ton cargo vessel Equateur was 
launched early in April at Bordeaux, France. 
This ship was built for the French Line. 

The ex-German cargo vessel, Belgrad, 
which was sunk in the port of Bordeaux in 
1944, was refloated on May 11, 1947, and 
since reconditioned. This ship is of 2,563 
tons and has now been renamed “Nicole 
Schiaffino” and will be operated by Cie. 
Schiaffino, of Algiers. 


NEw VESSEL To BE CONSTRUCTED FROM 
PARTs OF Two DAMAGED VESSELS, ITALY 


A rather unusual job of joining together 
two parts of two Liberty ships is to be under- 
taken at a shipyard in Genoa, Italy. 

The forepart of the vessel Bert Williams, 
which ran aground on a Red Sea Reef has 
been recently towed to this port. The stern 
section of another Liberty ship, which broke 


in two as the result of a mine explosion, will 
be towed to Genoa from Civitavecchia, Italy, 
in the near future. Upon arrival of the lat- 
ter section, the work of joining the forepart 
and stern members will begin. Welding to. 
gether of the two parts will form a complete 
new vessel which will exceed the Standard 
length of a Liberty ship by some 40 feet. 


CONSTRUCTION ON A LIMITED SCALE In 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Construction of ships in British Guiana js 
confined to a few small wooden vessels of 
the sailing type, generally under 100 tons net 
for local river use and between the colony 
and the West Indies : 

One firm, Sprostons, Ltd., engages jp 
building a few small craft such as launches. 
It also undertakes general repairs to ocean- 
going vessels, and has drydock facilities up 
to 700 tons. It would appear that the equip- 
ment is adequate The natural source of 
supply for marine equipment is the British 
Isles but some of their equipment is of 
American manufacture Because of local 
import regulations and restrictions following 
the devaluation of the pound sterling, the 
colony of British Guiana cannot be consid- 
ered as a market for further United States 
equipment or supplies. 

ACTIVITY IN SWEDISH SHIPYARDS 

Swedish shipbuilding yards now have 58 
vessels totaling 320,325 gross tons under con- 
struction and additional orders for 128 vesseis 
totaling 758,750 gross tons. Of this total of 
186 vessels, 81 totaling 843,100 gross tons are 
of tanker type 

Nineteen vessels totaling 203,800 gross tons 
are on order for Swedish owners and the 
remainder for foreign owners, chiefly Nor- 
wegian 

Vessels other than tankers consist mainly 
of modern fast-going liners and _ specially 
constructed refrigerated cargo ships for fruit 
and other perishable goods 

The above figures do not include smal! 
craft, such as tugboats and fishing vessels 


Soaps 


Soap Imports, IRAQ 


Imports of soap through the Port of Basra, 
Iraq, in 1949 amounted to 3,352 tons, 18 
hundredweight, the bulk of which was sup- 
plied by the sterling areas or soft-currency 
countries. United States total soap exports 
to Iraq in 1949 amounted to 30,400 pounds, 
valued at $10,828 


Soap SHORTAGE, ISRAEL 


Soap production in Israel amounted to 4,926 
metric tons of laundry soap and 458 tons of 
toilet soap in 1949. A shortage of soap was 
reported in the first 4 months of 1950, owing 
to lack of raw materials. A large factory in 
the soap industry reported that after a 50 per- 
cent reduction in allocation of materials dur- 
ing the November 1949-February 1950 period 
the industry did not receive supplies in the 
February~—April period 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


In 1949 the soap industry in Portugal pro- 
duced 57,792 metric tons of laundry soap and 
2,633 tons of toilet soap, as compared with 
56,584 and 1,253 tons, respectively, in 1948, 
according to official Portuguese statistics. 





The prospects for the purchase of ma- 
chinery and equipment for Brazil's Paulo 
Afonso hydroelectric plant appears better 
since the issuance of a decree authorizing 
the signing of an International Bank loan 
guaranty 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
BELGIUM 


Conditions in the Belgian cotton industry 
during January and February 1950 were re- 
ported much improved, with higher produc- 
tion and exports and lower stocks. 

Belgian spinning and weaving activities are 
steadily increasing. Cotton yarn output av- 
eraged 7,702 tons during the first 2 months 
of 1950 compared with a monthly average of 
7,080 tons in 1949 and 6,256 tons in 1938. The 
outlook is good, and 1950 production may 
reach a postwar high. Production of cotton 
fabric also is increasing and reached 5,700 
tons during January 1950 compared with a 
monthly average of 4,955 tons in 1949 and 
4,124 tons in 1938. 

Shipments of cotton yarn averaged 1,751 
tons in the first 2 months of the year, com- 
pared with an average of 1,876 in 1949 and 
1,068 tons in 1938. Cotton piece-goods ex- 
ports averaged 2,478 tons or nearly double 
the monthly averages of 1,325 tons and 1,352 
tons, respectively, in 1949 and 1938 

Mill stocks of cotton yarn and piece goods 
at the end of February were lower than they 
were a year ago 


PLANTING ENCOURAGED IN COLOMBIA 


Great interest has been aroused in the 
planting of cotton in the Monteria district of 
Colombia Farming methods are reported 
to have been improved by a considerable de- 
gree of mechanization, encouraged by the 
Cotton Institute 

The 1949-50 production amounted to 3,500 
tons of Delta Pine cotton, but considerably 
higher crops are anticipated next year 


NUMBER OF LOOMS IN OPERATION, U. K. 


The average number of looms operating on 
cotton and or rayon in the textile industry 
of the United Kingdom during the last quar- 
ter of 1949 was 304,000, compared with an 
average of 283,000 in the preceding 9 months 
and 287,000 in the last quarter of 1948 


Silk and Products 


SILK-YARN OUTPUT IN BRAZIL SHOWS 
DECREASE 


Raw-silk output in Brazil dropped from 
460 tons in 1945-46 to 43 tons in 1949-50. 
Production of silk yarn decreased from 500 
tons in 1945-46 to only about 69 tons in 
1949-50. The outlook for future silk pro- 
duction in Brazil is poor because of the 
increasing use of rayon and nylon. 

In the period January—May 1949, exports 
of raw-silk waste totaled 68 tons, of which 
the United States received 16 and Italy 52. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Rayon-yarn consumption in Belgium dur- 
ing 1949 was 26 percent below the 1948 figure 
(5,939 tons compared with 8,042 in 1948). 
However, consumption of continuous fila- 
ment yarns increased by 993 tons during the 
last half of 1949 as compared with the first 
6 months, reportedly because of an increased 
demand for higher quality piece goods. 

Production of staple in the second half of 
1949 totaled 3,215 tons, and of continuous 
filament yarn, 4,548 tons. Because of a lower 
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domestic-consumption rate and a decreased 
demand for the export trade, production of 
rayon yarns and of rayon staple declined in 
the second half of 1949 as compared with the 
first half of the year. 

Ceiling prices, fixed by the Government, 
were no longer in effect during the latter 
half of 1949. 


CANADA FINDS NEw SOURCE FOR RAYON 
TIRE CorD 


For the first time in the industry’s his- 
tory, Canada imported rayon tire cord from 
a source other than the United States. Cuba 
furnished 167,308 pounds of the total and the 
United States, 4,495,061 pounds. It is prob- 
able that Cuban sales will continue to in- 
crease during 1950. The shift in supply was 
caused by scarcity of tire cord in the United 
States and the reduction in output in Canada 
occasioned by a change in production meth- 
ods of one of Canada’s large rayon plants. 
This change-over is expected to increase the 
plant’s output to an estimated 17,000,000 
pounds, as compared with the previous pro- 
duction of 6,400,000 pounds. It also will im- 
prove the quality of the product. 

Domestic viscose and acetate yarn out- 
put, plus imports, made 49,155,000 pounds 
of filament available during 1949, an in- 
crease of 15 percent over the preceding year, 
and almost twice the output in 1939. Staple- 
fiber production increased by more than 
threefold—from about 2,000,000 pounds in 
1948 to 7,500,000 in 1949, with a further sub- 
stantial rise expected in 1950, 


Wool and Products 


INCREASES IN AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Australian wool exports increased by 85,- 
126,800 pounds, to a total of 802,210,100 
pounds in the 8 months ended February 28, 
1950, as compared with the like period of 
1948-49. Shipments in the 1949-50 season, 
by type, are shown in the accompanying 
table. The United Kingdom, the United 
States, Belgium, Germany, Japan, and Po- 
land received considerably greater amounts 
in the 8 months ended February 28, 1950, 
whereas France, Italy, and the Soviet Union 
were sent substantially smaller amounts 
than in the like period of 1948~49. 

Of the total 697,122,400 pounds of greasy 
wool exported in 1949-50, the United King- 
dom received 249,666,200; Belgium, 76,560,400; 
France, 98,714,600; Japan, 44,606,700; Ger- 
many, 37,067,200; Italy, 35,348,300; Poland, 
25,901,200; and the Soviet Union, 22,444,800. 


Wool Erports, July-February 1949-50, 
lustralia 


Type Total To United 


exports States 
Pounds Pounds 
Greasy wool 697, 122, 400 79, 561, 300 
Scoured and washed wool 74, 926, 900 &, 636, 300 
Carbonised wool 19, 354, 800 189, 200 
Nols (carbonised and not 
carbonised ) 2, 702, 600 1, 941, 400 
Wool tops 2, 585, 400 342, 800 
Waste wool 5, 518, 400 1, 693, 800 
Source: Compiled by U. 8. Consulate General, 


Sydney 
Viscellaneous Fibers 
IMPORTS OF STAPLE INCREASED, DENMARK 


Danish imports of staple in 1949 totaled 
815 tons, nearly three times the 1948 total of 
281 tons. Norway, the United Kingdom, and 
Finland were the main sources. Imports of 
filament rayon yarns for industrial use and 
for further processing totaled 1,874 tons in 
1949, an increase of 50 percent over the 1948 


level. Spooled, undyed singles, and non- 
twists made up more than 90 percent of these 
shipments. 

Minor quantities of staple sent to Italy for 
contract spinning have been reimported as 
yarns. Most of the smaller yarn exports con- 
sisted of undyed, unspooled filament singles 
and nontwists, shipped to Sweden for con- 
tract weaving and returned to Denmark as 
piece goods. 

Relaxation of Denmark's foreign-trade con- 
trols effective March 10, 1950, permitted some 
liberalization in private importation of rayon 
from soft-currency areas. Staple fiber, spun- 
rayon yarns, and rayon waste are not in- 
cluded in the list of commodities for which 
Denmark does not require import licenses 
when obtained from certain OEEC (Organiza- 
tion of European Economic Cooperation) 
countries and from Finland. As a result, the 
industry anticipates a fairly substantial in- 
crease in spun-rayon yarn and staple-fiber 
imports. Sizable imports from the United 
States or from any hard-currency country 
are not expected, however. 


FRENCH HEMP GROWERS FACE MARKETING 
DIFFICULTIES 


Producers’ cooperatives as of March 1, 1950, 
still held about half of the hemp fiber pro- 
duced in France during the past 2 years. 
None of the 1,800 tons of green hemp pro- 
duced in 1949 and intended for the manu- 
facture of binder twine had been sold. Twine 
manufacturers claimed that tests made with 
it had not been satisfactory. The 1950 acre- 
age, consequently, is not expected to be as 
large as in 1949. 

France imported 13,483 tons of hemp fiber 
during 1949 compared with 8,303 tons in 
1948. Consumption of hemp by the jute in- 
dustry (a shortage of raw jute during the first 
half of the year resulted in the use of hemp 
as a substitute), and increased manufacture 
of hemp yarn, more than conterbalanced a 
decline in the use of hemp for rope manu- 
facture; consequently over-all consumption, 
at 10,493 tons, showed a slight gain over 1948. 
However, consumption was still several 
thousand tons short of imports, resulting in 
the sizable increase of stocks. 

Production of flax fiber in 1949 amounted 
to 25,591 metric tons, a 16 percent gain over 
the 1948 production of 21,969 tons. Domestic 
processors supplied 68 percent of the retted 
and scutched flax used by the French indus- 
try in 1949 comppared with 55 percent in 
1948. Immediate prospects for further large- 
scale expansion of domestic processing ap- 
peared limited since credit difficulties had 
caused the flax industry to abandon plans 
to install equipment valued at 1,000,000,000 
francs by 1952. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, IRELAND 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
Ireland in 1949 totaled 23,957,000 pounds, 
almost twice those of 1948 and prewar aver- 
ages. More than 96 percent of the total 
came from the United States although a pref- 
erential customs rate of 1 shillings 644 pence 
below the full tariff applicable to Common- 
wealth tobacco was effected in midyear to 
compensate manufacturers for the price dif- 
ferential of Rhodesian tobacco, and to en- 
courage tobacco purchases in the sterling 
area. 

Consumption of manufactured tobacco in 
1949 totaled approximately 14,105,000 pounds, 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Sabena and KLM Join in 
New Service to Vienna 


SABENA, the Belgian airline, and KLM, the 
Dutch airline, have initiated a joint agree- 
ment to link Brussels with Vienna for the first 
time since prewar days, according to the 
American Legation at Vienna. Schwechat 
will be the Vienna terminus for the service 
and Consolidated Convairs will be used on all 
flights. 

SABENA has also announced that it will 
operate a special flight service to Salzburg 
during the summer music festival 


Honduras Opens New Airport 
Terminal at Tegucigalpa 


The new Toncontin Airport Terminal at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, was opened on April 
24, according to the American Embassy in that 
city. The new terminal is complete with 
hotel and restaurant, bar, coffee shop, 
lounges, and sufficient office space to handle 
any foreseeable growth in air commerce. 

It already houses the Immigration and 
Customs offices and the offices of seven inter- 
national and local airlines. 


Colombian Airlines, SAETA., 
And Afripesca To Be Merged 


Steps are being undertaken to merge the 
Colombian airlines Sociedad Aeronautica de 
Tolima (SAETA) and Aviacion, Refrigera- 
cion y Pesca (Afripesca), according to the 
American Embassy at Bogota. The new com- 
pany will be known as SAETA and will have 
an authorized and paid-in capital of 2,000,000 
Colombian pesos. Additional capital needed 
to reach this figure will be furnished by Aero- 
vias Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca), 
which already owns a 30-percent interest in 
SAETA. 

The new line expects to operate with 6 
C-47’s and 2 Norsemen aircraft, flying ap- 
proximately 1,000 hours per month on do- 
mestic routes. The schedules of the new 
company will be coordinated with those of 
Avianca, and service is expected to begin 
this month. 


Reentry of Hamburg America 
Line in West Indian Trade 


The reentry of the Hamburg America Line 
in the West Indian Trade was recently an- 
nounced in the Colombian press. The Flota 
Mercante Grancolombiana has been named as 
local agents in Barranquilla. 

The service reportedly will be undertaken 
by two vessels, the Minerva and the Tilly 
Russ. Both vessels will fly the German flag 
and were built in Germany in 1939 and 1949 
50, respectively. The Minerva, which was 
scheduled to arrive in Barranquilla on April 
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30, is of 2,446 gross registered tons and 1,302 


net registered tons. The Tilly Russ is smaller, 
being listed as 1.484 gross registered tons and 
751 net registered tons. The Minerva is said 
to have accommodations for 20 passengers 

The itinerary to be followed is Hamburg, 
Bremen, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Curacao, 
Barranquilla, Cartagena, Ciudad Trujillo, Port 
au Prince Habana, and return to Hamburg 
and it is expected that the two vessels be- 
tween them will be able to maintain the 
service on approximately a monthly basis 
The local agents have not yet been advised 
whether the Hamburg America Line has re- 
sumed its membership in the Trans-Atlantic- 
West Indian Conference 

The reentry of the Hamburg America Line, 
formerly a strong competitor for business t 
and from Europe in the West Indian service, 
is a further indication of the growth in the 
volume of traffic between Colombia and the 
old world 


20-Cyele Electric Current 
Proposed for Afghanistan 


The Government of Afghanistan is con- 
sidering converting existing electric current 
from 60 cycles to 50 cycles after the Sarobi 
power plant is put into operation This 
plant, according to present plans, will con- 
sist of two 11,000-kilowatt units which are 
expected to produce 13,000 kilowatts during 
the winter months when the volume of the 
Kabul River is low At present Kabul is 
supplied by 1,500-kilowatt plant installed 
in 1911 with equipment of United States 
manufacture, and a 3,000-kilowatt Siemens 
plant built after World War I. The Sarobi 
development will make possible the con- 
version of the Kabul residential area to 50 
cycles in the first instance, and the gradual 
extension of this 50-cycle current to the 
industrial part of the city as electrical equip- 
ment and machinery are replaced 

The introduction of 50-cycle current in 
Kabul would permit competitive bids to be 
made by all European manufacturers whose 
products are presently unable to compete 
with American manufactures standardized 
on a 60-cycle basis. 


Penas Blancas, Nicaragua, 
Designated as Port of Entry 


The town of Penas Blancas in Nicaragua 
has been officially designated as a port of 
entry between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
according to the American Embassy at Ma- 
nagua This action implements Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 7, published in the official 
gazette of the Nicaraguan Government, La 
Gaceta, on April 20, 1950, providing for the 
handling of imports and exports of mer- 
chandise and the entrance and departure of 
persons through Penas Blancas, situated on 
the Inter-American Highway at the Costa 
Rican border 





Madras Exempts Aviation 
Gasoline From Sales Tax 


The Madras Government (India) has ex- 
empted aviation gasoline from the retail sales 
tax, according to a report from the American 
Consulate at Madras. The tax was 4 annas 
($0.05) per gallon 


Airfield at Linz. Austria. 
Opened to Civil Aviation 


Hoersching Airfield at Linz, Austria, has 
been opened to civil aviation under daylight 
VFR conditions, according to an announce- 
ment from Air Section, USFA Headquarters 
Civil Aviation Regulations for the United 
States Occupied Zone of Austria, dated July 
21, 1949, are applicable 


Swiss Shipping Line Opens 
Hamburg-Guatemala Service 


The Alpine Line, owned by the Swiss Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd., of Basle, Switzerland, has 
inaugurated a direct shipping service be- 
tween Hamburg and other European ports 


and the Guatemalan Atlantic port of Puerto 
Barrios 


struction and are combined passenger-freight 


All of the vessels are of recent con- 


ships 

According to the American Embassy in 
Guatemala, this is the only direct service 
now being operated between Guatemala’s 
east coast and Europe However, several 


European lines touch at Guatemala’s west- 


coast ports of San Jose and Champerico 


Reduced Railway Fares 
Announced in Portugal 


The abolition of second-class sections on 
trains in southern and southeastern Portu- 
gal, together with a reduction in the cost of 
first-class fares, was announced on April 1, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Lisbon 


Power Production in Italy 
Rises in First Quarter *50 


Because of the improvement in available 
power supplies in Italy thus far in 1950, all 
restrictions governing the consumption of 
electricity were removed on March 16, except 
those covering the large summer seasonal 
uses 

Production of electric power during the 
first 3 months of 1950 is estimated at 5,471,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, which compares with 
4,705,000,000 kilowatt-hours produced in the 
same period of 1949. Total power output 
in 1949 approximated 20,688,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, which included 17,340,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours hydroelectric and 3,347,000,000 
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thermal. This was roughly equivalent to 
production in 1947 and 1941, but 9 percent 
less than in 1948. 


Greece Reports Progress on 
Highway Construction Program 


The Greek Public Roads Administration 
lists the major achievements in the high- 
way rehabilitation program during 1949 as 
(1) the construction of 479 kilometers of 
asphalt surface road which, added to 1,128 
kilometers completed in 1948, bring the total 
length of this type of road in Greece at the 
end of 1949 to 1,607 kilometers; (2) the re- 


pair of 145 kilometers of damaged bituminous 
surface; (3) the laying of new bituminous 
surfaces on 230 kilometers of damaged road; 
(4) the construction of 1,450 kilometers of 
traffic bound macadam road; (5) the routine 
maintenance of approximately 3,100 kil- 
ometers of road; (6) the opening of 210 
kilometers of new road, and (7) the replace- 
ment during the second half of 1949 of 180 
destroyed road bridges. 

The condition of Greek roads before and 
after the incidence of AMAG and ECA aid is 
depicted in the following tabulation (to the 
total length of roads listed for the postwar 
period approximately 1,800 kilometers of in- 
complete dirt track roads should be added) : 


October 1944 August 1948 January 1949 December 1949 
Road ¢ litior 
Kilometer Percent Kilometers Percent Kilometers Percent Kilometers Percent 
Good bie 1, 150 7 1, GOO 12 3, 804 24 
Fair 1, 250 7 1. 650 11 4, 000 26 3, 100 20 
Bad 13, 386 SS 12, 686 S2 9, 586 2 &, 700 56 
tal 15, 486 100 15, 486 100 15, 486 100 15, 604 100 


Israeli Airline Reports on 
Plans To Expand Operations 


The latest news of El Al, the Israeli airline, 
is that it is now carrying an average of 1,100 
passengers a month, says the American 
Embassy at Tel Aviv. After the purchase 
in the United States of two new DC-—4 Sky- 
masters, at an aggregate price of $500,000, 
the company will have at its disposal 10 
modern airplanes of the Skymaster, Dakota, 
and Commando types. It is intended to 
expand operations within the near future to 
two weekly flights to London, Paris, and 
Rome, and one flight weekly to Zurich, Vien- 
na, and Istanbul. Flights to Athens are also 
under consideration 

El] Al is also carrying on negotiations with 
the South African company, Universal Air- 
ways, with a view to its affiliation. El Al 
will replace Universal aircraft in the weekly 
Lydda-Johannesburg service from June 1, 
and may buy one of Universal's Dakotas for 
flights within Israel 

If landing rights can be obtained, El Al 
also hopes to begin making unscheduled 
flights to the United States in June or July 


Construction of International 
Airport Planned by Guatemala 


The municipality of Mazatenango, capital 
of the Department of the same name, border- 
ing on the Pacific coast of Guatemala, is 
planning to construct a modern, interna- 
tional airport 8 kilometers outside of the 
city, according to the American Embassy in 
Guatemala. The plans call for a concrete 
runway 2,000 meters long and 70 meters wide, 
plus the buildings and other installations 
necessary to provide up-to-date facilities for 
aircraft, passengers, and freight—the entire 
installation to cost $2,000,000 


New Cargo Liners Link 
Wales and South Afriea 


The first ‘United Kingdom to South 
Africa’ general cargo service to be operated 
by a South-African-owned line was inaugu- 
rated on May 11, 1950, by the S.S. Vergelegen. 
The line is owned by the South African 
Marine Corporation. The service, which has 
been made possible by the increased export 
trade of South Wales, will serve exporters in 
South and West Wales, the Midlands, and 
Southwest England 
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The Vergelegen and two sister ships, the 
S. S. Morgenster and the S. S. Constantia, 
each of 15,199 tons displacement and a cargo 
capacity of 10,000 tons, will operate on this 
new monthly service. The vessels will ply 
from Newport (Monmouthshire, England), 
Glasgow (Scotland), and Birkenhead (Eng- 
land), to Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East 
London, Durban, and Lourenco Marques di- 
rect, and cargo will also be taken for Walvis 
Bay, Luderitz, and Inhambane, with trans- 
shipment. 


Italian Line To Open New 
Shipping Service to Mexico 


The Italian line, Home Lines Fratelli Solu- 
chi, will soon open a service between Med- 
iterranean ports and Veracruz, Mexico, with 
17,000-ton vessels, according to reports reach- 
ing the American Consulate in Veracruz. 
The first voyage will be made by the 8. S. 
Argentina. The ship will sail from Veracruz 
to Habana, Lisbon, Naples, and Genoa. The 
second ship will go from Veracruz to New 
Orleans, Habana, Lisbon, Barcelona, Cannes, 
Genoa, and Naples; the third from Veracruz 
to Puerto Barrios, Cartagena, Curacao, La 
Guaira, Funchal, Lisbon, Barcelona, Cannes, 
Genoa; the fourth from Veracruz to Habana, 
Lisbon, Barcelona, Cannes, and Genoa. 

The Sinarma Line has added another ves- 
sel to the Veracruz run and now has the 
Andrea Gritti, the Luciano Manara, and the 
Francesco Morosini in this service. 





International Nomenclature of 
Diseases Adopted 


The latest “International List of Dis- 
eases and Causes of Death,” approved 
by the World Health Organization, and 
effective January 1, 1950, was adopted 
for Bolivia by a Supreme Decree of 
March 30, 1950, according to a report 
of May 3, from the American Embassy 
at La Paz. 

The Ministry of Hygiene and Health 
will introduce the list in the country 
through its National Technical Depart- 
ment of Biostatistics for obligatory 
use in all public-health organizations, 
whether official or not, beginning 


March 30. 
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an increase of about 6 percent over the level 
of the preceding year. About 11,012,000 
pounds or 78 percent of the total consisted 
of cigarettes. 

As of February 28, 1950, stocks of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in bonded warehouses 
totaled 30,151,000 pounds, as compared with 
about 17,138,000 pounds on the correspond- 
ing date in 1949. 


IMPORTS DECREASED IN 1949, PORTUGAL 


Imports of tobacco into Portugal in 1949 
totaled 9,752,000 pounds, a decline of about 
17 percent from 1948. Receipts from the 
United States totaled 8,913,000 pounds in 
1949 as compared with 9,768,000 pounds in 
1948. 

The following table shows imports of to- 
bacco into Portugal by countries of origin, 
in 1948 and 1949: 


Imports of Raw Tobacco Into Portugal 


{In thousands of pounds] 


Country of origin 1948 1949 


Angola 1, 221 509 
Mozambique 261 51 
United States 9, 768 8, 913 
Brazil 35 . 
British West Africa 153 25 
Cuba 54 
Dominican Republic 34 14 
Crreece 93 
Netherlands 30 
Indonesia 120 86 
Paraguay 10 | - 
Other countries 17 31 
Total 11, 703 9, 752 


SouRcE: Portuguese National! Institute of Statistics 


Imports of tobacco from the United States 
are expected to decline drastically during 
1950 as a result of Government encourage- 
ment of purchases from OEEC countries, 
high local inventories, and increased whole- 
sale prices. The decrease in purchases from 
the United States is expected to be partially 
offset by increased purchases from other 
countries, but factory consumption will be 
maintained at normal levels mainly by draw- 
ing on heavy inventories. It is expected 
that greater quantities of flue-cured leaf will 
be purchased from Canada and that more 
tobacco will be bought from Greece, where 
the purchase of about 2,000,000 pounds re- 
portedly has been authorized to conserve 
dollar exchange and to develop. intra- 
European trade. 

Consumption of tobacco in 1948, the latest 
year for which data are available, was placed 
at about 12,124,000 pounds. About 19 per- 
cent was supplied by Portuguese possessions. 
During the same year production of ciga- 
rettes and cut tobacco increased and that of 
cigars declined. Cigarette output totaled 
about 7,355,000 pounds, cut tobacco about 
4,453,000 pounds, and that of all other to- 
bacco products 646,000 pounds. 

Imports of tobacco products are relatively 
small. In 1949 they consisted of about 60,000 
pounds of cigarettes, largely from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and 18,000 
pounds of cigars. 





Wrapping-paper imports into Bermuda 
during 1949 amounted to 2,625 rolls, valued 
at £5,843. Imports of paper bags, valued at 
£23,000, were from the United States exclu- 
sively. 
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International Trade Fair. 
Frankfurt, Germany 


Reports on final results of the Frankfurt 
International Trade Fair, held in the spring 
of 1950, have just been received in Wash- 
ington. 

Foreign attendance comprised 17,100 per- 
sons, who came from 27 European and 24 
oversea countries. The largest number of 
foreign visitors came from the Netherlands 
(1,980), Switzerland (1,500), Belgium (1,400), 
France (1,200), Italy (1,100), the United 
States (1,000), and Austria (900). Other 
countries represented by a considerable num- 
ber of visitors included England, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, Luxembourg, the 
Saar Territory, Turkey, Portugal, and Spain. 
The total attendance at this 6-day Fair was 
estimated at 323,000. 

Many of the 3,015 German exhibitors re- 
ported that between 25 percent and 40 per- 
cent of their visitors were from foreign coun- 
tries. Greatest interest centered on nu- 
merous novelties and on improved items. 
Estimates on the amount of business done 
at this event were reported to be valued 
at more than 200,000,000 DM (1 DM equals 
23.8 cents) for domestic business and some 
40,000,000 DM worth of export orders. It 
is stated that because of the many orders 
placed for samples to be sent on approval, 
the actual amount of business resulting will 
not appear until some months after the 
close of the Fair. The numerous foreign 
exhibitors participating were reported to 
have sold some 20,000,000 DM worth of goods 
to German buyers, while orders on approval 
were valued at 30,000,000 DM. Foreign ex- 
hibitors also received a considerable amount 





of orders from foreign buyers. For example, 
Italian Fiats were sold to the United States; 
Switzerland sold safety razors to Belgium and 
Holland, and textiles to France; Swedish 
printing machines were ordered by Israel, 
England, and other countries; while Aus- 
trian textiles were sold to Italy. 

Persons wishing to take advantage of this 
centrally located European market to pro- 
mote the sale of their products in Europe 
may wish to contact, as soon as possible, the 
Frankfurt International Trade Fair, Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany 


Swiss Industries Fair, Basel 


A total of 650,000 visitors reportedly at- 
tended the Thirty-fourth Swiss Industries 
Fair of Basel, at which some 2,200 exhibitors 
displayed strictly Swiss wares 

The number of foreign buyers attending 
this event exceeded 10,000. The largest num- 
ber of visitors came from Germany, France, 
the Benelux countries, Italy, Austria, and 
Great Britain. For the first time, the number 
of visitors from oversea countries exceeded 
500 

Concerning the results obtained at the Fair, 
the management advises that “it is rather 
difficult to gain an exact idea of the volume of 
business done at this year’s Fair, owing to the 
fact that opinions vary from one group to 
another and even among firms in the same 
line of business. Still, it can be said in a 
general way that the exhibitors who sell their 
goods mainly on the home market were sur- 
prised to have to deal with such a steady 
demand for their goods. This was particu- 
larly the case in the furniture section and in 
the important group comprising domestic 
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Scene at South Africa’s “Rand Easter Show”—described in the May 29 issue of this 
magazine. 














supplies, but it also applied to other indus- 
trial sectors—e. g., lighting equipment and 


building materials.” It is also reported that 
firms representing the electrical industry and 
machinery (particularly woodworking and 
textile machinery) aroused a great deal of 
interest among foreign visitors 

The Thirty-fifth Swiss Industries Fair will 
take place in Basel from April 7 to 17, 1951. 
American buyers and importers of Swiss prod- 
ucts will find at this forthcoming Fair a well- 
organized display of Swiss industrial produc. 
tion in all its varied aspects. Persons inter- 
ested in attending this event should make 
their intentions known, as soon as possible, 
to Dr. Th. Brogle, Director, Swiss Industries 
Fair, Bacel 21, Switzerland 


Furniture Fair, Cologne, 
Germany 


Some 570 furniture makers and woodwork- 
ing polishers exhibited all types of furniture, 
furniture accessories, and woodworking ma- 
chines at the Cologne Furniture Fair, from 
April 23 to 26, 1950. About 35,000 furniture 
dealers attended this show, which Was not 
open to the public 

The display of goods covered a floor space 
of some 30,000 square meters (1 square 
meter — 10.7639 square feet) and was divided 
thus: (1) furniture makers, (2) furniture 
accessories, and (3) woodworking machines 
and polishers 

Reportedly, foreign visitors showed much 
interest in the exhibits, and sales were con- 
cluded with France, the Saar Territory, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland. To 
encourage dealers to visit the Fair, German 
railroads reduced their fares by one-third 
of the normal cost 


Fur Fair, Frankfurt, Germany 


Approximately 170 exhibits, including pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ goods and tools of 
the trade, were on display at the second 
Frankfurt Fur Fair, which was held from 
April 16 to 19, 1950. In the producers’ line 
there were raw, dyed, and processed skins; 
in the consumer goods field, coats, jackets, 
scarfs, collars, and the like. Also to be seen 
at this event were such products as chemi- 
cals, machinery, tools of the trade, besides 
trimmings, lining material, trade journals, 
and fashion magazines 

The Fair was attended by buyers from the 
United States, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, the United Kingdom, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Austria, 
Portugal, and South Africa, as well as from 
the Near and Far East. Reportedly, there 
was a total paid attendance at this Fair of 
6,500. 

Domestic sales during the Fair were esti- 
mated to have reached about DM 7,500,000 
(1 DM equals 23.8 cents) and export sales 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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FACILITIES — - 


Prepared in Travel Branch, Office of International Trade 


REQUIREMENTS 


of motoring during the first month of stay; 
300 miles were allowed during the second 
month, and 300 miles during the third 
month, making a total of 1,600 miles of 
motoring. 


Kenya’s Best Safari Season 


Kenya’s safari firms earned a large, un- 
specified quantity of dollars in the safari 
season just ended, according to the American 
Consul General at Nairobi. Two of the 
largest firms handled a total of 29 American 
safaris, the largest of which were with (a) 
an American motion-picture producer and 
- PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES — (0) 65 passengers from the liner Caronia. 
It is interesting to note that the companies 
report a big increase in big-game photo- 
graphic safaris over trophy safaris. East 
Africa is making a real effort to improve 





Belgium Increases 
Promotional Activities 


Because of the decrease in the number of 
Americans visiting Belgium in 1949, the Com- 
munications Minister plans to increase the 
country’s tourist promotional activities in 
the United States by the allocation of ap- 
proximately $40,000 for that purpose in 1950, 
reports the American Embassy at Brussels. 
Of this amount $30,000 will be spent directly 
in the United States, and the equivalent of 
$10,000 will be spent in Belgium for the 
printing of posters and travel folders. 

According to the Commissariat General of 
Tourism, 90,659 American tourists visited 
Belgium in 1949 compared with 102,071 in 
1948. A report of the Institute Belgo- 
Luxembourgeois du Change shows that re- 
ceipts from American tourists in 1948 
amounted to 126,721,000 Belgian francs 
($2,889,238) and in 1949 (11 months) 189,- 
946,000 francs ($4,178,812). This increase in 
expenditures by Americans in Belgium is at- 
tributed to the larger number of “genuine” 
tourists in 1949, as opposed to the travel 
through Belgium of Americans in 1948 who 
visited Europe in connection with occupa- 
tional activities 


Holy Year Visitors to Italy 


The Commissariat for Tourism of Italy 
states that 891,000 foreigners arrived in Italy 
between the first of January and the end of 
April, reports the ECA Mission in Rome. Es- 
timated bookings from foreigners for the 
remainder of the year are 3,609,000 


Promotion of Tourist 
Traflie to India 


The Ministry of Finance, Government of 
India, has approved a plan for the devel- 
opment of India's tourist trade, according to 
the American Embassy at New Delhi. An 
article appearing in the April 23, 1950, issue 
of that city’s Statesman says: ‘‘A scheme for 
the development of tourist traffic was ap- 
proved by the Standing Finance Committee 
at its meeting in New Delhi on Friday. Dr. 
John Matthai, Finance Minister, presided. 

“Tourist traffic being a good dollar earner, 
it is proposed to ‘sell’ the wealth of India’s 
attractions to the American tourist. The 
Government's plans to attract tourists cover 
publicity, improvement of rail transport, ac- 
commodation, and other matters. An Amer- 
ican Tourist Promotion Group has been 
formed on an informal basis to consider 
points of special importance requiring im- 
mediate attention. Efforts are being made 
to improve tourist facilities at key centers of 
attraction—Delhi, Agra, Rajputana, Bombay, 
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tourist facilities in the territories as the 
tourist industry is proving a source of con- 


Calcutta, Simla, Darjeeling, Ajanta, and El- 
J 6 i siderable dollar income. 


lora. Plans are under contemplation for 
establishing regional tourist offices at Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. It is also 
proposed to open smal! tourist publicity sec- 
tions in Indian Missions abroad. The total 
recurring expenditure during 1950-51 is es- 
timated at 738,000 rupees ($154,980) . 


Situation Regarding Perfume 
Imports by Tourists 


To Be Clarified 


A new regulation to be effective August 1, 
1950, will permit tourists to bring into the 
United States not more than one bottle of 
many brands of foreign-made perfume or 
fragrance product. Twenty manufacturers 
of such products have agreed to this under 
a ruling of the Treasury Department’s Cus- 
toms Bureau, based on Section 526 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 which relates to the pro- 
tection of trade-marks. Varying amounts 
of such products were formerly allowed entry. 
The new ruling will eliminate confusion of 
customs officials and travelers, the Toilet 
Goods Manufacturers Association reports. 


U. K. Increases Gasoline 
Allowance for U. S. Tourists 


An increase in the gasoline allowance for 
tourists from the United States has been 
announced by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power of the United Kingdom, according to 
the American Embassy, London. 

Visitors from the United States bringing 
their cars with them or who purchase a new 
car in the United Kingdom for subsequent 
export, will receive sufficient gasoline for 
3,000 miles of motoring during their first 
month's stay, 2,000 miles during the second 
month, and 1,000 miles during the third 
month, making a total of 6,000 miles motor- 
ing for a visit of 3 months. Heretofore only 
sufficient gasoline to drive from the port of 
embarkation to the visitor’s farthest destina- 
tion and back to the port of embarkation, in 
addition to sufficient gasoline for 1,000 miles 


Beds Available in 
ERP Countries 

The Travel Development Section of the Of- 
fice of the Special Representative, ECA, in 


Paris, reported the following data as to “beds 
available,” as of January 1, 1950: 


Additional 





Country Deluxe* | First class* a Others Total beds by 1952 

aaa (estimated) 
Austria 1, 252 4, 760 12, 526 106, 709 125, 247 40, 808 
Belgium 6, 800 15, 300 23, 800 79, 100 125, 000 | 25, 000 

’ , : f 6, 000 12, 000 20, 000 |) 

Denmark 2.000 19' 000 118, 000 120; 000 |f 1, 000 
France 31, 637 76, 041 176, 188 168, 606 452, 472 306, 000 
Germany 10, 400 13, 000 39, 000 67, 600 130, 000 | 48, 000 
Cireece 1, 000 1, 000 27,310 29, 3, 000 
Iceland ‘No breakdown given No. info. 
Do 6, 639 11, 458 10, 366 500 

cant 23253 62, 902 121, 456 a 
Italy 9, 129 2 615 16. O52 1 98" 893 47, 560 
Laixembourg 1, 400 6, 000 1, 100 900 

a . , j 33, 000 65, 975 |\ 

Netherlands 1,975 15, 000 16, 000 1 110,000 110,000 |f 8, 000 

, f 20, 200 |) 9 

0 20, 2 1242 vy « 
Norway 20, 200 42, 000 1 142.000 | 5, 300 
Portugal 4, 840 4, 850 7, 850 17, 540 | No. info. 
Sweden 1, 970 9, 850 18, 520 9, 060 39, 400 | 6, 000 
Switzerland &, 500 16, 000 75, 000 80, 000 179, 500 | No add. 
Turkey 600 5, 400 34, 500 10, 500 | No. info. 
United Kingdom 3 138, 000 147, 000 895, 000 1, 180, 000 No. info. 

Trieste 668 668 


*Suitable for American tourists. 
Beds available in boarding houses 


2 Large percentage suitable for tourists } 
Includes hotels in deluxe category; no breakdown available. 


number were Americans. In 1936, the peak 


Tourists to Japan 


Japan is again becoming popular for tour- 
ists, according to a release of the Public 
Information Office of the General Headquar- 
ters, Far East Command. During 1949, “the 
first postwar year of resumed tourist trade,” 
about 10,000 foreigners visited Japan as 
tourists. Approximately 50 percent of this 


year for travel to Japan, 42,000 foreigners 
visited Japan and spent more than $25,000,- 
000 within the country. In an effort to im- 
prove Japan’s dollar position, the Japan 
Travel Bureau is laying plans to attract by 
1953 a greater number of foreign tourists 
than those visiting Japan is 1936. The Bu- 
reau hopes to establish private travel 
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agencies in New York and Los Angeles to 
promote travel to Japan. Every effort is 
being made to provide attractive and suit- 
able hotel and transportation facilities for 
an increasing number of foreign tourists. 
Notable progress in this direction has al- 
ready been achieved. 


Tangier Week 


The Administrator of the International 
Zone of Tangier, at a press conference on 
May 4, announced the program for Tangier 
Week, May 27 to June 4, which is the first 
activity of this nature to be held in Tangier, 
according to the American Consul at that 
city. Scheduled for the week were: an auto- 
mobile road race: a concert by the Irish 
Fusiliers band from Gibraltar; a track meet; 
showing of three French motion-picture 
films and one American film (‘Two Sisters 
frcm Boston”); an interzone tennis tourna- 
ment; a horse show; a soccer game between 
teams of the French Protectorate and the 
Spanish Zone; a regatta sponsored by the 
Yachting and Rowing Club; and a fireworks 
display. 


Colombian Industry Group 
Urges Tourism Measures 
by Government 


The annual congress of the National Asso- 
ciction of Industrialists of Colombia at 
Medellin on March 31, 1950, adopted the 
following resolution, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Bogota: ““‘The tourist industry 
in highly desirable as a source of foreign 
exchange, employment, and _ purchasing 
power, and it is especially recommended that 
the National Government adopt these meas- 
ures for its development—(1) the immediate 
establishment of the tourist card; (2) estab- 
lishment and development of an intensive 
advertising campaign abroad; and (3) pro- 
tection of the hotel industry through the as- 
signment of basic import quotas which per- 
mit it to improve its facilities and obtain 
quality food and drink for the proper care of 
tourists.” 


Youths Welcome at 
Oberammergau 


Oberammergau is progressing with the 
establishment of a home suitable for Ameri- 
can youths, especially students, according to 
the German Tourist Association. This tour- 
ist home will offer accommodations for 50 
men and 50 women in 2 dormitories and will 
be fitted with comfortable beds, linen, and 
the like. It will be possible for visitors to 
stay in this hostel for 2 nights and the 
charges, including breakfast, services, etcet- 
era, and a ticket to the Passion Play will 
be a total of 18 D-marks ($4.29). There are 
also in Oberammergau a number of youth 
hostels under the management of the Ger- 
man Youth Hostel Association. 


New Zealand Takes Steps 
To Attract U. S. Tourists 


New Zealand intends actively to promote 
travel to that country, as evidenced by a 
recent Government-sponsored conference of 
public and private organizations interested 
in tourism, according to the American Com- 
mercial Attaché at Wellington. This is an 
effort to earn dollars so as to come closer to 
meeting the $36,000,000 annual commitments 
in the United States. Among the recom- 
mendations to promote tourism are the fol- 
lowing: (1) higher priorities should be given 
to applications for permits for buildings 
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catering to the tourist trade; (2) representa- 
tives of the American press should be asked 
to cooperate with timely articles about New 
Zealand; and (3) key travel and promotion 
agents should be invited to visit New Zea- 
land, possibly at Government expense. The 
two major problems are reported to be a 
shortage of adequate hotel accommodations 
and transportation facilities between the 
United States and New Zealand. 


Tourism in Cyprus 


A new weekly air service between Cyprus 
and the Persian Gulf area will be inaugu- 
rated by the Cyprus Airways, according to 
the American Consul at Nicosia It is ex- 
pectec to be favored by American oil men 
residing in the Persian Gulf area who wish 
to spend their vacations in Cyprus The 
Director of Tourism estimates that at least 
500 American and British oil men will visit 
Cyprus this summer 


State Tourist Commission 
Established for Nuevo Leon. 
Mexico 


The Nuevo Leon State Tourist Commission, 
established under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernor, started operations on April 14, accord- 
ing to the American Consul at Monterrey 
This new commission, which has a paid sec- 
retary, will be devoted to the promotion of 
tourist traffic to the State of Nuevo Leon. It 
will be concerned not only with the general 
tourist movement but with the task of in- 
creasing the number of conventions and 
similar meetings held in Monterrey. As 
Monterrey is the only interior city readily 
accessible to a large part of the United States 
it enjoys a special advantage in this respect 
which the new commission expects to exploit 


Entry of Cruise Tourists 
Into Egypt Expedited 


Since the first of the year five cruise 
steamers have made calls at Alexandria, 
Egypt, the American Consul General at that 
city reports. In an effort to make Egypt a 
more attractive country for tourists, Egyp- 
tian Immigration and Customs officials have 
made special arrangements to facilitate the 
entry of cruise passengers at Alexandria 
An examination of passengers was made as 
ships entered the harbor, and tourists were 
ready to land by the time the vessels reached 
their berths 


Slack Early Winter in Bavaria 


The Bavarian winter tourist season was se- 
verely handicapped during the early winter 
months by mild weather and the absence of 
snow, the American Consul General at Mu- 
nich reports. Abundant snowfalls in Febru- 
ary and the international skiing events 
brought large numbers of visitors to the 
southern Bavarian mountains. The _ ski- 
jumping competition on the new mammoth 
ski-jump at Obersdorf was an attraction to 
many domestic and foreign tourists 


Britain Lifts Price Ceiling 
on Meals 


Revocation of the 5-shilling price ceiling 
on meals in British restaurants and catering 
establishments was announced on May 1 by 
Maurice Webb, Minister of Food, reports the 
ECA Mission in London. In addition, this 
decision puts an end to house charges, sur- 


(Continued on p. 47) 


International Commodity 
Problems: UN Issues 
1919 Review 

(Continued from p. 9) 


quently established a Commodity Work. 
ing Party to undertake the preliminary 
review of commodity problems. The 
report of the Working Party submitted 
to the FAO Council at its June 1949 ses. 
sion in Paris summarized the arrange. 
ments for dealing with various agricul- 
tural commodities. In view of the 
urgency of the problem, the Council 
issued a statement on “International 
Commodity Problems” and passed the 
following resolution: 


The Council instructs the  Director- 
General 

To prepare a report which shall com- 
prise (among other things) Recom- 
mendations to the Council for subsequent 
transmission to the Conference for any ap- 
propriate action, national or international, 
which might contribute to the removal or at 
least to the mitigation of the uncertainties 
affecting production, trade, and consumption 
(of some) commodities 

At the Fifth Session of the Confer- 
ence of the FAO in November 1949, the 
Director-General presented a report of 
a committee of six internationally 
recognized agricultural economists who 
recommended the creation of an In- 
ternational Commodity Clearing House 
Through it, importing countries that 
are now unable to buy as much food and 
other agricultural products as they need 
would be enabled to take additional 
amounts. They would pay ICCH either 
considerably reduced prices in the cur- 
rency of the supplying country or the 
full price in their own currency. This 
latter currency would be redeemed and 
the accounts of exporting countmnes 
cleared by ICCH. The process, it was 
stated, would be possible through the 
general expansion of trade or return to 
currency convertibility which this op- 
eration and other measures would help 
to bring about. ‘This proposal was not 
accepted by the Conference Instead, 
additional emphasis was placed on the 
use of international commodity agree- 
ments and special bilateral arrange- 
ments for the disposal of surpluses.) 


Certain Conclusions 
Summarized 


In summarizing its conclusions and 
recommendations, the Review points out 
that there has been a recovery of produc- 
tion, together with some decline in 
special postwar commodity demand. Al- 
location of commodities has largely 
ceased and there has been some stock- 
piling. Currency difficulties have 
marked international trade in the post- 
war period, and bilateral agreements 
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its kind to be held in the United States, 
trade of the U.S. and other countries. 





New General License Covers Exports of Goods Brought Into U. S. 
for Trade-Fair Showing 


Establishment of a new general license covering exports of goods that have been 
brought into this country for exhibition at trade fairs was announced today by the Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Under the new provisions, goods imported into the U. S. for exhibition at trade fairs 
may be returned to the country from which imported without securing validated export 
In addition, if the imported articles are not listed as exceptions to present 
“in transit” general license provisions applying to certain strategic items, they may be 
exported to any destination without validated licenses. 

In clearing exports under the new trade-fair general licenses, shippers must enter the 
general license symbol “G'TEF” on shipper’s export declarations filed with U. S. Customs 


The new trade-fair export provisions are part of a program designed to simplify and 
encourage participation from abroad in trade fairs and exhibitions held in this country, 


Phe OFT action is in line with recent legislation which materially liberalizes present 
tariff and customs requirements in the case of articles imported for exhibition at the 
First U.S. International Trade Fair, to be held in Chicago August 7-20. 

Principal tariff-liberalization features of the new legislation (Public Law 517, 81st 


(1) That articles may be brought into the U. S. duty-free at the time of import for 
exhibition at the First U. S. International Trade Fair, to be held in Chicago August 7—20. 

(2) That these articles may be sold during the exhibition, or within 3 months after 
its close, within the area of the Trade Fair, for consumption or use in the United States, 
with duties assessed on the appraised value of the articles at time of sale. 

(3) That the articles are not subject to general tariff-law marking requirements at 
time of import, but must comply with the prescribed requirements at time of sale if 
sold for consumption or use in this country. 

Phe law also contains other provisions designed to make it easier for exhibitors from 
abroad to participate in the Chicago International Trade Fair. 

According to information received from ofhcials of the Chicago Fair, exhibitors from 
6 different countries have reserved space for the exhibition, with arrangements already 
completed for about 170,000 square feet of exhibit space. 

International trade fairs have long been recognized as a successful medium for pro- 
moting world trade, OFT officials say, and it is expected the Chicago Fair, the first of 
will create added interest in the international 








have been used to some extent as short- 
term measures. 

The Committee feels that a develop- 
mental program which ignores world 
trends in the various alternative com- 
modities that might be produced could 
bring serious results, not only to the 
areas concerned but also to other re- 
gions. 

An examination of recent intergovern- 
mental action shows that few formal 
agreements relating to commodities have 
been brought into operation. The Com- 
mittee believes, however, that intergov- 
ernmental consultation on commodity 
problems, even where no formal agree- 
ment results, has real value in develop- 
ing an understanding by the various gov- 
ernments of the total world situation of 
the commodity concerned. 

The Committee feels that informa- 
tion regarding intergovernmental dis- 
cussions on commodity problems should 
be circulated as widely as possible. An 
extension of present publicity will inspire 
greater confidence that the interests of 
both consumers and producers are re- 
ceiving consideration 

The Committee notes that there has 
been improvement in the collection and 
publication of international statistics on 
primary commodities However, it 
points out the need for further analysis 
June 12. 1950 


of international trade data and has 
asked its secretariat, in conjunction with 
appropriate organizations, to proceed 
with such studies. 

Although recognizing that there are 
some obvious advantages in regional con- 
sideration of economic problems, the 
Committee points out that there are lim- 
itations on the effectiveness of regional 
action in dealing with the international 
trade problems of primary commodities 
because these are usually of a global na- 
ture. It is important that regional in- 
vestigation be closely coordinated with 
the study of the world-wide situation 
with respect to the particular commodity 
concerned. 

There is a need for further study of 
many general questions relating to the 
operation of commodity agreements— 
for example, regarding agreements pro- 
viding for the expansion of production of 
primary commodities; agreements for 
commodities not readily graded; stock 
reserves to stabilize prices and to ensure 
supplies; and possible procedures for 
sales of basic foods at special prices. 





Substantial orders for electrical equip- 
ment have been placed with Austrian pro- 
ducers for shipments to South America, the 
Near East, and Balkan countries. Domestic 
orders have also been substantial 







FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


wel orl ow! 
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about DM 1,000,000. It was reported that 
very satisfactory business was done in the 
machines used in the processing of fur skins 
and in hand tools, for which orders were 
placed by British, Dutch, Spanish, Norwegian, 
Swiss, and Chilean buyers. Good contacts 
were established with other South American 
countries. Several large contracts were con. 
cluded for rabbit furs. 

Exhibitors were reported to have been 
highly satisfied with the business results 
achieved at this Fair, and as the Fair drew 
to a close, more than 60 requests for the 
same space and location for the next year’s 
Fur Fair had been received by the manage- 
ment. 

Detailed information concerning this event 
may be obtained from the Textile and Leather 
Branch of the Commodities Division, OIT, 
Commerce Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Uruguay. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Finland. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Australia. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Bermuda. 


Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Newfoundland. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Italy. 

Lumber Agents and Exporters—Brazil. 


Lumber Importers, Exporters, and Agents— 
Honduras. 


Machinery Importers and Dealers—Peru. 


Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Italy. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Norway. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Turkey. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Norway. 


Oil (Vegetable) Importers, Dealers, Pro- 
ducers, Refiners, and Exporters—Portuguese 
East Africa. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Belgium. 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—British Guiana. 


Opticians, Optometrists, and Oculists— 
Switzerland. 


Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers 
Bahamas. 


Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Indonesia. 

School and Colleges—Hong Kong. 

Soap Manufacturers—India. 

Soap Manufacturers—Indonesia 

Undertakers’-Supplies 
Dealers—Italy. 

Yerba-Mate Exporters—Brazil. 


Importers and 











The Panorama of 'Tin— 
Shifting Aspects of a 
Vital Metal 

(Continued from p. 7) 


1936 through 1939. This average in- 
creased during the war period of 1940-45 
to 162,666 tons and in 1946 started drop- 
ping to where, at the close of 1948, it 
was down to 134,200 tons. It is reported 
that stocks at the close of 1949 were 
approximately 130,000 tons, excluding 
the United States tonnage held by the 
Bureau of Federal Supply as a strategic 
stockpile. The following table shows 
the break-down of major tin stocks by 
country for the years 1946 through 1949. 


Taste V.—World Tin Stocks, 1946-49' 
{Long tons] 
Country 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Belgian Congo 1,177; 1,454) 1,468 765 

Bolivia (at ports 6,856 6,093) 4,482 8,174 
United States (excluding 

stockpile 68, 148 66,727 63,871 60,713 

Malaya 11,800 10,000 12,300 20, 300 

Indonesia 6,223 6,324 3,635, 2,055 

Belgium 4,500 3,747 3,677) 2,422 

Netherlands 2550 4.500 9,000 2.600 

United Kingdom 23,378 18,058 20,937 23,138 

Other countries 35,400 16,000 14,800 9, 500 

Total 160, 900 132, 900 134, 200 129, 6A7 

1 Includes tin content of concentrates on hand and 


afloat and tin metal on hand and afloat 


Tin Prices 


THE PRICE of tin for a great number of 
years has not been allowed to reach its 
own level in accordance with the law of 
supply and demand, because of the ex- 
istence of control agreements, Govern- 
ment-established prices during war 
years, and, currently, the complicating 
factor of Government-controlled stock- 
piles. 

In analyzing the past history of the 
price of tin, it is difficult to justify price 
changes in comparison with tin produc- 
tion and consumption. It is understand- 
able that the price of tin has very little 


TABLE VI. 


Tin Prices 


Prompt Grade A 


London 


1935-41 11.3 
1942-438 276.5 
1944-45 301. 5 
1946 382. 0 
1947 513.5 
1948 572. 5 
1949 a7 


1950—closing June 2 


! Government-established maximum price 


The U. S. Tin Stockpile and 
Its Disposition 
THE U.S. POSTWAR stockpile is being 
accumulated for security reasons because 


we have practically no domestic produc- 
tion of tin ore and depend upon imports 


46 


382.0 427. ¢ 44.00 


bearing on its consumption, as tin itself 
represents a relatively small proportion 
of the basic alloy used or end product 


containing tin. On the other hand, any 
excess of production over consumption 
has to be stockpiled or otherwise placed 
in inventory, either by Government or 
industry. If absorbed by industry, one 
has to recognize that the normal work- 


ing inventory of industry averages a 
3-month supply of its tin require- 
ments, and it would not ordinarily 


be interested in building up a larger 
stock unless by so doing it made a 
substantial saving on the price. The 
Government purchases of tin are gen- 
erally for the purpose of building a 
stockpile for national security where any 
particular country’s source of normal 
supply is endangered. 

Effective November 12, 1946, United 
States Government-controlled prices on 
tin (OPA) were discontinued, and RFC 
assumed this responsibility because of 
that agency’s being the sole purchaser of 
all United States tin imports and the 
the supplier of United States industry’s 
requirements through Government-con- 
trolled allocation programs. From No- 
vember 15, 1949 ‘reopening of the London 
Metal Exchange), to March 13, 1950, the 
RFC based its daily price upon the offer- 
ings in the open market. 

On March 13, 1950, the RFC changed 
its policy with regard to fixed prices for 
sales of RFC tin holdings and is cur- 
rently selling Grade A tin on the basis 
of the published average price in the 
open market for prompt Grade A or 
Straits tin in New York for the calendar 
week following the date of sale. The 
immediate effect of this action was a 
jump in price from 74!2 cents for prompt 
Grade A tin to 7714 cents. The price a 
month later, on April 13, was 76'2 cents. 

The following table shows the past 
history of tin prices in London pounds 
and New York cents per pound from 
1935 to the present. 


99S id reent and Hlighe) 


cash (£ New York 


276. 5 7TH. F » OW) » M > 


301. 5 S01. 5 52. > in 52. 00 


xO. 5 322.7 70. OM 52 (i 54.5 


513.5 551.5 103. 00 O4 OM ag 


72.5 603. 25 103. 00 7. 5O Gu 


of concentrates and tin metal as our main 


source of supply. The U. S. stockpile is 
expected to absorb most of the excess 
production of tin in 1950, but it will 
eventually reach a total that is deter- 
mined to be sufficient for the safeguard- 
ing of our national security. Before that 


point is reached it is probable that some 
sort of agreement may be considered 
necessary by tin producing and consum- 
ing countries to stabilize production ang 
prices. Various conferences on this sub. 
ject have already taken place at the 
recent International Tin Study Group 
meeting in Paris in late March of this 
year. It was determined at this meeting 
to ask the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to convene an interna. 
tional conference for the purpose of 
negotiating a commodity control agree. 
ment on tin. 

The accumulation of the U. S. strategic 
stockpile of tin has caused some con- 
cern in the minds of many interested 
countries and parties as to what would 
happen to world trade in tin if these 
stocks were to be dumped on the market. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
main purpose of the U. S. stockpile is 
for use in wartime emergency. The 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act specifies in section 5 that dur- 
ing such a period “materials acquired 
under this Act shall be released for use, 
sale, or other disposition only (a) on 
order of the President at any time when 
in his judgment such release is required 
for purposes of the common defense, or 
(b) in time of war or during a national 
emergency with respect to common de- 
fense proclaimed by the President, on 
order of such agency as may be desig- 
nated by the President.” 

The particular relevant provisions of 
the Act for the release of stockpiled ma- 
terials other than during a wartime 
emergency are as follows: Section 3, 
paragraph “E”: “The Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall di- 
rect the Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the medium of the Procure- 
ment Division of his Department, to dis- 
pose of any materials held pursuant to 
this Act ‘Public Law 520—Strategic and 
Critical Materials for National Defense 
Purposes) which are no longer needed 
because of any revised determination 

No such disposition shall be made 
until 6 months after publication in the 
Federal Register and transmission of a 
notice of the proposed disposition to the 
Congress and to the Military Affairs 
Committee of each House thereof. Such 
notice shall state the reasons for such 
revised determination, the amounts of 
the materials proposed to be released, 
the plan of disposition proposed to be 
followed, and the date upon which the 
material is to become available for sale 
or transfer. The plan and date of dis- 
position shall be fixed with due regard 
to the protection of the United States 
against avoidable loss on the sale or 
transfer of the material to be released 
and the protection of producers, proc- 
essors, and consumers against avoidable 
disruption of their usual markets.” 
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(Continued from p. 23) 


Commodities already decontrolled under 
existing regulations were not affected by the 
new measure, except that bona fide gift 
parcels for export now may not contain 
imported goods, except in the case of textiles 
for Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rho- 
desia and used clothing. Also, the current 
notice added fresh pineapples destined for 
export to the United Kingdom to the list of 
commodities subject to export license. 

{Union export-control regulations previ- 
ously were revised on August 19, 1949. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 
1949, for details. A memorandum giving the 
complete list of all commodities subject to 
export license is available, on request, from 
the British Commonwealth Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.} 


United States 
of Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic events during March were high- 
lighted by the Indonesian Government's 
adoption of new foreign-exchange regula- 
tions effective March 13 and the reduction 
by 50 percent of the amount of currency and 
bank deposits effective March 19. The lat- 
ter measure included provisions for the com- 
pulsory application of the blocked 50 percent 
to subscription to a 3 percent Indonesian 
Government loan (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 3 and 17, 1950). In con- 
nection with the new foreign-exchange reg- 
ulations, new regulations were also issued 
effective March 13 providing for revised for- 
eign-exchange inducements in connection 
with exports of native-grown products (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY May 15, 1950); 
and, effective the same day, the valuation 
of imports, for import-duty purposes, was 
increased by 200 percent, and of exports, for 
export-duty purposes, by 100 percent. The 
new currency measures were supplemented 
by an order setting April 30 as the final date 
for conversion of the several types of the 
Indonesian Republic’s (State of Indonesia, 
Djakjakarta) currency notes into federal 
(R. U. S. I.) notes (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 15, 1950). 

To soften the effect of these new regula- 
tions on the domestic economy, the Division 
of Price Control announced that effective 
April 1, importers would be permitted to in- 
crease prices of existing stocKs equal to the 
additional cost incurred by importers in con- 
nection with new imports—which meant a 
200 percent increase—with the exception of 
workers’ rationed textiles, wheat flour, news- 
print, and petroleum products; while effec- 
tive May 1 importers’ profit margin on all 
imported goods was to be reduced an average 
of 25 percent. It was also announced that 
a3 percent turn-over (sales) tax was in 
preparation; the effective date (May 1, 1950) 
was expected, however, to be postponed 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Rumors regarding monetary reforms and 
changes in foreign-exchange regulations and 
the increasing spread between high domestic 
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costs and world-market prices brought about 
a considerable drop in exports—from 713,193 
tons valued at 169,746,000 guilders in Decem- 
ber 1949 to 520,011 tons (113,135,000 guilders) 
in January 1950, and 508,802 tons (108,163,- 
000 guilders) in February 1950. March ex- 
ports totaled 697,519 tons, valued at 201,652,- 
000 guilders. However, the latter value 
includes the sale of export certificates since 
March 19, which represent 50 percent of the 
basic value of exports—so that they cannot 
be used for comparative purposes. 

Imports dropped from 485,200 tons (133,- 
357,000 guilders) in December 1949 to 240,- 
674 tons (60,284,000 guilders) in January 1950 
and amounted to 142,836 tons (82,068,000 
guilders) in February. Foreign trade for the 
first 2 months of 1950 showed a favorable 
balance of 78,946,000 guilders. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORT 
PRODUCTS 


Because of the new foreign-exchange regu- 
lations, wholesale quotations of export com- 
modities experienced a sudden rise on March 
13. Prices, in guilders per 100 kilograms, 
on March 20 (February 20 prices in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Rubber 279 (185); 
black pepper 3,600 (3,500); white Borneo 
pepper 6,500 (6,000); coffee, Arabica I, 875 
(900); peanuts 140 (140); coconut oil 210 
(195); tapioca-Buitenzorg AAA, 110 (86.50); 
cloves 1,800 (1,150); citronella oil 3,700 
(2,650); tea 810 (390). 


Cost oF LIVING 


With the exceptiton of Surabaya, the in- 
dex-of-food prices, based on the free-market 
prices of 19 domestic foodstuffs, showed an in- 
crease over December 1949. With 1938= 100, 
January indexes (with December indexes in 
parentheses) were as follows: Djakarta, 1,374 
(1,313); Bandung 1,311 (1,248); Surabaya 
1,181 (1,316); Palembang 1,848 (1,743) and 
Macassar 1,040 (992). 


FINANCE 


The Java Bank reported that its advances 
to the Government decreased by 117,715,000 
guilders—from 1,728,750,000 guilders on 
February 20 to 1,611,035,000 guilders on March 
29. The amount of money in circulation in- 
creased during the same period by 69,460,000 
guilders—from 1,994,557,000 guilders’ to 
2,064,017,000 guilders. The currency reforms 
of March 19 will reduce the value of the 
federal circulating media to about half of the 
present figures. 

At the first conference of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, held at Djakarta during 
the last week of March, discussions on finan- 


Travel Vistas 
(Continued from p. 44) 


charges, and restrictions on the number of 
courses that may be served at a meal. It is 
expected that the move will enable hotels 
and restaurants to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the earning of foreign cur- 
rency. From the tourist standpoint the 
most important result from the relaxation 
of this order would appear to be an improve- 
ment in the quality of meals and in the 
availability of more dishes. 





cial matters resulted in an agreement on a 
credit being granted by the Netherlands to 
Indonesia of 200,000,000 guilders. This credit 
will be taken up in proportion to the deficit 
showing in the monetary account between 
the two countries, two-thirds of the deficit 
to be drawn against the credit, whereas the 
remaining one-third is paid in acceptable 
foreign currencies. The former revolving 
credit of about 80,000,000 guilders is absorbed 
in the new loan. 

The Minister of Finance announced that 
the Indonesian Reconstruction Bank would 
be established in April with a capital of 300,- 
000,000 guilders. Loans will be made ex- 
clusively to Indonesians for productive 
enterprises. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EDIBLE OILS: Import Duty GREATLY 
INCREASED 


The Venezuelan import duty on edible oils 
has been greatly increased by Resolution No. 
258 of April 26, 1950, issued by the Bureau 
of Customs, effective from May 25, 1950, 
states a report of May 2, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Caracas. 

The new import-duty rates in bolivares per 
gross kilogram, are as follows (old rates in 
parentheses) : 

Taritf item 5, Oils: (A) Olive, pure, 4.00 
(0.80); (B) olive, impure, 6.00 (2.00); (C) 
not specified, 4.00 (1.20). 

The higher duties were established as a 
measure of protection to the domestic pro- 
ducers of vegetable oils. 

The resolution also specifies that edible 
oils no longer require a prior import license. 





countrymen, 


on exhibition-quality stock. 


British stock. 


approach to the costly Royal Chinchilla. 
dress capes. 


for more and more dollars. 





British Rabbit Breeders Help Earn Dollars 


Some 100,000 people in Great Britain are said to be interested in rabbit breeding. 
Many of them started this trade as a side line or hobby during the war, selling both 
meat and pelts profitably while at the same time furnishing food and furs to their 


Today the 7,000 members of the British Rabbit Council and about 70,000 others, who 
are members of affiliated societies, are continuing their rabbit breeding with emphasis 


There are more than 60 separate varieties of “thoroughbred” rabbits, ranging from the 
Lop, with ears measuring 28 inches from tip to tip, to the kitten-sized Netherland Dwarf. 
The standard of the American-bred Chin-Rex is stated to fall far below that of the 


Rex rabbits have sold for as much as 50 guineas ($145.75). Sales at such prices in 
dollars are not unusual, inasmuch as the demand from the United States for British 
stock is tremendous. So, too, is the demand for pelts of the Chinchillarex, the nearest 
Its fur is used in the manufacture of evening 


The Rabbit Council has thus turned its members’ hobby to good account in the drive 
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The Business Situation , Slee! telephone 1 


A succinct and timely report—with charts—on 
significant developments in production, distribu- 
tion, income, prices, employment, and other 
economic areas. The whole range of monthly 
developments is evaluated to provide a basis for 
understanding current business trends. 


Special Articles 

Specialists analyze important economic developments in detail. They relate these developments 
to business and government operations, using background and source materials often not available 
elsewhere. 


Monthly Business Statistics 


Among 2,500 different series included each month are: GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS such 
as national income, personal and farm income, retail and wholesale sales, manufacturer’s orders AVAILABLE from the Superintendent of Docu- 
and inventories; DETAILED FIGURES on production, prices and shipments in a wide variety of fields ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
such as chemicals, foodstuffs, metals, leather, paper, printing, textiles, and construction. 25, D. C., or from the nearest Department of 
, Commerce Field Office. Subscription price $3 a 
Fast Weekly Service year; foreign $4. Single copy 25 pa except 
To keep subscribers posted throughout the month a 4-page statistical supplement is mailed every extra-size Annual Review (February) and National 
week, giving the latest figures on all important indicators of business activity. Income (July) numbers, 30 cents. 
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